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LIZBRATUBB. 





THE SECOND OF MARCH, 1855. 


He died this day.”— 
Thus, as on wings of elemental fires 


“ Tis true. 


Flashed the great words down world-encircling wires, 
Did one to other say. 


“ A weight is moved : we breathe : 
Childen of men, look up: the thunder-cloud 
Is past or passing: o’er the fallen proud 
Shout, and give thanks to Death. 


“ Earth, be no more afraid ; 
Thy scourge lies lower than his bondmen’s feet : 
Thy thrones, O Night, have never risen to greet 
A darker, greater shade. 


‘“* Sisters, and brides forlorn, 
Make sweet the hastened welcome : War shall cease : 
Wreath olive for their swords: your darling, Peace, 
_ Earlier than hoped is born.” 


O weak of heart and blind! 

Not to this purpose was the lesson given. 

Not with one tyrant dead, or headlong driven, 
Dies out the tyrant kind. 


What see ye? Mid his schemes 

A man of sixty years, with cares opprest, 

A storm-tost, haughty soul, has found the rest 
Unvext by Conqueror-dreams. 


A mortal dies. A Czar. 

Sole Lord of millions, Fate’s gigantic slave, 
Still lives : he signs assent, and wave on wave 
Rolls down the Northern war : 


Drilled serfs in masses tied, 
The Despot’s ventured goods for gain or loss: 
Fascines of men, that cram the yawning fosse 
To bear a conqueror’s stride. 


The mission, and the skill, 

The fraud, the force, the all the father planned, 
Pass, with the sceptre, from the dying hand : 
Thou wilt ?””»—*“O Sire, I will.” 


The son is as the Sire: 

The actor changed ; the same the Imperial part. 
Peace would ye? Deep within the craven heart, 
Weak haters! ye admire—— 


The bigness of these Czars 

Bows down your souls: their lands, camps, cities, forts :— 
Yet none of all their victims but had thoughts 

That reached beyond the stars. 


Oh false the historic roll 

That dims this lesson, taught by day and night : 
How little is the greatest human might, 

How great the meanest soul. 


* * a * > 


A traitor’s fame disgrace 

Half-hearted fighters, catching back their blows! 
Who wish half-victory, who strike their foes, 
But not in heart or face! 


All drawn in doubtful frowns 

On you the Future’s earnest forehead looks, 
Vienna’s chessplayers, whose knights and rooks 
Are far-off ships and towns, 


Still must Vienna stamp 

Some treaty, long a curse, at last a jeer? 
So Até, sleeping to the fortieth year, 

Is waked. We hear her tramp.— 


Shall Truth’s sad irony 

Point, here, a diplomatic trifler’s peace, 

There, thick with graves, that storm-beat Chersonese 
Where England’s soldiers lie ? 


omened palace, I asked itsmame ; and the answer called to my mind the 
catastrophe which placed Alexander on the throne, while all the circum- 
stances of the dark scene which terminated the reign of Paul I. presented 
themselves to my imagination. 

Nor was this all: by a kind of savage irony, there had been placed op- 
posite the principal gate of the sinister edifice, before the death, and by 
the order of the Emperor Paul, the equestrian statue of his brother Peter 
III., another victim whose memory the Emperor delighted to honour in 
order to dishonour that of his mother. What tragedies are played in cold 
blood in this land, where ambition and even hate are’calm in appearance ! 
With the people of the South, their passion reconciles me, in some mea- 
sure to their cruelty ; but the calculating reserve and the coldness of the 
men of the North add to crime the varnish of bypocrisy. Snow isa mask. 
Here man appears gentle because he is impassible ; but murder without 
hate inspires me with more horror than vindicative assassination. The 
more nearly I can recognize an involuntary impulse in the commission of 
evil, the more I feel consoled. Unfortunately, it was the calculation of 
interest and prudence, and not the impulses of anger, which presided over 
the murder of Paul. Good Russians pretend that the conspirators had 
only intended to place him in prison. I have seen the secret door open- 
ing into the garden, which led to the apartment of the Emperor by a pri- 
vate staircase, up which Pablen caused the assassins to ascend. His com- 
munication with them on the evening before, was to this effect :-—‘‘ You 
will either have killed the Emperor by five o’clock to-morrow morning, 
or you will be denounced by me to the Emperor at half-past five, as con- 
spirators.” The result of this eloquent and laconic harrangue need not 
be inquired. 

At five o’clock on the following morning, Alexander was an Emperor, 
and also an imputed parricide, although he had only consented (this is 
true, I believe,) to the confinement of his father, in order to save his 
mother from prison and perbaps death, to protect himself from a similar 
fate, and to preserve his country from the rage and caprice of an insane 
autocrat. 

At the present day, the Russians pass the old Michael Palace without 
daring to look at it. In the schools, and elsewhere, the death of the Em- 
peror Paul is forbidden to be mentioned, or even believed. 

I am astonished that this palace of inconvenient recollections has not 
been pulled down. The traveller congratulates himself at the sight of a 
monument whose antique appearance is remarkable in a land where des- 
potism renders everything uniform and new: where the reigning notion 
effaces daily the traces of the past. Its square and solid form, its deep 
moats, tragic associations, secret gates, and staircases favourable to crime, 
impart to it an imposing air, which is a rare advantage in Petersburg. 
At each step I take I am amazed to observe the confusion that has been 
every where made in this city between two arts so very different as those 
of architecture and decoration. Peter the Great and his successor seem 
to bave taken their capital for a theatre. 
I was struck with the startled air of my guide, when I questioned him, 
in the most easy and natural manner that 1 could assume, on the events 


monks. I went there to demand a mass for an anniversary which none of 
my travels have hitherto prevented my commemorating in a Catholic 
church. The Dominican convent is situated in the Newski Prospect, the 
finest street in Petersburg. The church is not magnificent, but decent ; 
the cloisters are solitary, the courts encumbered with rubbish of mason 
work. An air of gloom reigns through the community, which, notwith- 
standing the toleration it enjoys, appears to possess little wealth, aad 
still lees semse of security. In Russia, toleration has no guarantee, either 
in public opinion, or in the constitution of the state : like every thing else 
it is a favour conceded by one man ; and that man may withdraw to-mor- 
row what he has granted to-day. 

While waiting for the prior in the church, I saw beneath my feet a 
stone on which was inscribed a name that awoke in me some emotion— 
Poniatowski! the royal victim of folly. That too credulous lover of 
Catherine II. is buried here without any mark of distincpion ; but though 
despoiled of the majesty of the throne, there remains for him the majesty 
of misfortune. The troubles of this prince, his blind fatuity punished so 
cruel'y, and the perfidious policy of his enemies, draw the attention of 
all Christians, and of all travellers to his obscure tomb. 

Near to the exiled king has been placed the mutilated body of Moreau. 
The Emperor Alexander caused it to be brought there from Dresden. 
The idea of placing together the remains of two men so greatly to be 
pitied in order to unite in the same prayer the memory of their disa 
pointed destiny, appears to me one of the greatest conceptions of th 
prince, who, be it remembered, was truly great when he entered a city 
from whence Napoleon was flying. 

Towards four o’clock in the evening I began, for the first time, to re- 
collect that I had not come to Russia merely to inspect curious monu- 
ments of art, and to enter into the reflections, more or less philosophical, 
which they might suggest; and I hastened to the French ambassador’s. 


THE PEASANTRY AND THEIR MASTERS. 


I have listened this evening to several curious traits, illustrative of 
what we Call the slavery of Russian peasante. It is difficult for us to 
form a just idea of the real position of this class of men, who live in the 
possession of no acknowledged rights, and who yet form the nation. De- 
prived of everything by law, they are still not so much degraded morally 
as they are socially. They have good mental capacity, and sometimes 
even elevation of character ; but, nevertheless, the principle which chiefly 
actuates their conduct through life is cunning. No one has aright to 
reproach them with this too natural consequence of their situation. Ever 
on their guard against their masters, who are constantly acting towards 
them with open and shameless bad faith, they compensate themselves by 
artifice for what they suffer through injustice. The relations between 
the peasantry and the owner of the soil, as well as their less immediate 
relations with the country, that is to say, with the Emperor, would 
alone be a subject wortby of a long sojourn in the interior of Russia. 

In many parts of the empire, the peasants believe themselves to be- 
long to the soil, a condition of existence which appears to them natural, 





that had taken place in the old palace. The physiognomy of this man 
replied, ‘ It is easy to see you are a new comer.”’ Surprise, fear, mistrust, 
affected innocence, pretended ignorance, the experience of an old soldier 
who would not easily be duped, took possession, by turns, of his counten- 
ance, and made it a book equally instructive and amusing to peruse. 
When your spy is at fault by reason of your apparent security, the expres- 
sion of his face is truly grotesque, for he believes himself compromised by 
you so soon as he sees that you do not fear being compromised by him. 
The spy thinks only of his vocation ; and if you escape his nets he begins 
at once to imagine that he is going to fall into yours. 

THE SAME, IN THE SEPULCHRES. 
On leaving the house of Peter the Great, I again passed before the 
bridge of the Neva (which leads to the Islands), and entered the celebra- 
ted fortress of Petersburg. 
I have already remarked that this edifice, of which the dome alone in- 
spires fear. has twice had its ramparts and its granite foundations under- 
mined. although it is not yet 140 years old. What a struggle! The stones 
here seem to suffer violence like the men. 
I was not permitted to see the prisons; there are dungeons under the 
water, and there are others under the roofs: all of which are full of hu- 
man beings. I was only allowed to inspect the church, which encloses 
the tombs of the reigning family. My eyes were on these tombs while I 
was yet searching for them, so difficult was it to imagine that a square 
stone, of about the length and breadth of a bed, newly covered with a 
green cloth embroidered with the imperial arms, could be the cemetery 
of the Empress Catherine I., of Peter I., Catberine II., and of so many 
other princes, down to the Emperor Alexander. 
The Greek religion banishes sculpture from its churches, by which they 
lose in pomp and religious magnificence more than they gain in mystical 
character ; while at the same time it accommodates itself to gilt work, 


further than they have done. 


in the same tomb the prisoners of the Emperor and the prisoners of death 
—the conspirators, and the monarch against whom they conspired—I 


In this funeral citadel, the dead appeared to me more free than the 
living. If it had been a philosophical idea which suggested the enclosing | The news of this project throws the district into alarm. The peasants 


Vienna! fit the scene 

For blunting noble sword with heartless pen— 
O Statesmen, yet be worthy of the men 

Of Inkermann’s ravine : 


Think,—— War, if not a crime, 

Is ever a Crusade: “ Jd Deus vult : "— 

But when Right’s champions faint, a mean result 
Kills Faith through future time. 





RUSSIA AS IT IS. 


aint BY THE MARQUIS DE CUSTINE. 
\lthough a few years have elapsed since the publication of the work from 
Pw we make the following extracts, it is infinitely more interesting now than 
a = “ the time of its appearance. We have judged it opportune therefore 
He = the reader’s attention to it. The edition from which we quote was pub- 
. +" last year by the Appletons of this city. We need scarcely remind those 
peed eep po the literature of the day, that the Marquis de Custine’s ac- 
ec me - opinions have been most favourably received, as pregnant with 
uth and wisdom, in all quarters except those with which he deals. 


4 HOW THE STONES OF ST. PETERSBURG SPEAK. 
e men are silent in Russia, the stones gs i 

, ’ peak with a lamentable 

= I am not surprised that the Russians neglect their ancient archi- 

ectural monuments ; these are witnesses of their history, which for the 

most part, they are glad to forget. When I observed the black steps, the 


should respect it ; but I see in it nothing more than the cynicism of abso- 
lute power—the brutal security of a despotism which feels itself safe. 
Strong in its superhuman power, it rises above the little humane delica- 
cies, the observance of which is advisable in common governments. A 
Russian emperor is so full of what is due to himself that he cannot afford 
to have his justice lost sight of in that of God’s. We royalist revolutio- 
naries of Western Europe see only in a prisoner of state at St. Peters- 
burg an innocent victim of despotism ; the Russians view him as a repro- 
bate. Every sound appeared to me a complaint; the stones groaned be- 
neath my feet. Ob, how I pity the prisoners of this fortress! If the 
existence of the Russians confined under the earth, is to be judged of by 


is, indeed, cause to shudder! A thrill of horror passed through me as I 
thought that the most steadfast fidelity, the most scrupulous probity, 
could secure no man from the subterranean prisons of the citadel of Pe- 


from the rest of the world. 


higher classes, are living under the influences of an ignorance and of pre- 
judices which they no longer possess. The affectation of resignation is 
the lowest depth of abjectnees into which an enslaved nation can fall: 
revolt or despair would be doubtless more terrible, but less ignominioue. 
Weakness so degraded that it dare not indulge itself even in complaint, 
that consolation of the lower animal creation, calmed by its own excess— 
these are moral phenomena which cannot be witnessed without calling 
forth tears of horror. 

After visiting the sepulchre of the Russian sovereigns, I proceeded to 





deep canals, the massive bridges, and the deserted porticoes of this ill- 


the Catholic church, the services of which are conducted by Dominican 


even when they have difficulty in understanding how man can be the 
property of man. In many other countries the peasants believe that the 
soil belongs to them. Such are the most happy, if they are not the most 
submissive of slaves. Not unfrequently, the peasants, when about to be 
sold send a deputation to some far off master, of whose character for kind- 
ness reports have reached them, imploring him to buy them, their lands, 
their children, and their cattle ; and if this lord, thus celebrated for his 
gentleness, (I do not say his justice, for the sentiment of justice is un- 
known in Russia,)—if this desirable lord has no money, they provide him 
with it, in order to be sure of belonging only to him. The benevolent 
lord, therefore, buys his new serfs with their own money ; after which he 
exempts them from taxes for a certain number of years ; thus indempify- 
ing them for the price of their bodies, which they have paid to him in 
advance by, furnishing the sum that represents the value of the domain to 
which they belong, and of which they have, as it were, obliged him to be- 
come the proprietor. 
The greatest misfortune which can happen to these vegetating men is 
to see their native fields sold. They are always sold with the glebe, and 
the only advantage they have hitherto derived from the modern amelio- 
rations of the law is, that they cannot now be sold without it. This pro- 
vision is, however, notoriously evaded. Instead, for instance, of selling 
an entire estate, a few acres are often sold with one or two hundred men 
peracre. If the government becomes aware of such collusion it punishes 
the guilty parties, but it has seldom an opportunity of interfering ; for 
between the crime and the supreme euthority, that is, the Emperor, are & 
whole multitude cf people interested in concealing and perpetuating 
abuses. The proprietors suffer as much as the serfs from this state of 
things, especially those whose affairs are deranged. Estates are difficult 
to sell; so difficult, that a man who owes debts and is willing to pay them, 
is finally obliged to have recourse to the Imperial Bank, where he borrows 
the sum which he requires, the Bank taking his property in peg 
e 


chasings, and to pictures which do not show a very pure taste. The | By this means the Emperor becomes treasurer and creditor of all 
Greeks are the children of the Iconoclasts. In Russia they have ventured | Russian nobility ; and the latter, thus curbed by supreme power, are 
to mitigate the doctrine of their fathers; but they might have gone | placed in a situation which makes the fulfilment of their duties towards 


the people impossible. 
On a certain day a nobleman declares his intention of selling an estate. 


send to their lord a deputation of the elders of their village, who cast 
themselves at his feet, imploring, with tears that the may not be sold. 
“It must be,” replies the lord: “I cannot conscientiously augment the 
tax which my peasants pay, and nevertheless 1 am not rich enough to 
keep an estate which scarcely brings me in any thing.”’ 

“ Is that all?” cry the deputies; ‘‘ we then are wealthy enough to en- 
able you to keep us.’ Whereupon, of their own free will, they raise the 
rent to double the amount which they have paid from time immemorial. 
Other peasants, with less gentleness, and greater craft of character, revolt 
against their masters, solely with the hope of becoming serfs of the crown. 
This is the highest ambition of the Russiaa peasant. 

To emancipate such men would be to set the country on fire. The mo- 
ment that the serfs, separated from the land to which they are attached, 


inferences drawn from the existence of the Russians who live above, there | were to see it sold, let, or cultivated without them, they suddenly would 


rise in a mass crying that they were despoiled of their property. 
It is but a short time ago that, in a remote village which was on fire, 
the peasants, who complained of the tyranny of their master, availed 


tersburg, and my heart dilated, and my respiration came more freely, as | themselves of the disorder they had perhaps caused purposely, to seize 
I repassed the moats which defend this gloomy abode, and separate it | his person, impale it, and roast la In the flames of the conflagration. 


For such acts the Emperor usually orders the transportation of the entire 


Who would not pity the Russian people? They, I speak now of the | village to Siberia. This is called, in Petersburg, peopling Asia. 


When I reflect upon these, and a thousand other cruelties, which, with 
greater or less secrecy, take place daily in the bosom of this immense 
empire, where the distances equally favour oppression and revolt, I am 
ready to conceive a batred against the land, the government, and the 
entire population : an indefinable sense of uneasiness takes possession of 
me, and I think only of flying. 

The fortune of a wealthy man is here computed by the heads of his 
peasants. The man who is not free is coined ; he is equivalent (on an 
average) to ten rubles* a year to his proprietor, who is called free be- 
cause he is the owner of serfs. There are districts where each peasant 
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brings three and four times this sum to his master. In Russia, the human 
money alters in value, as, with us, the land, which doubles in price, when 
markets can be opened for its produce. Here, I involuntarily pass my 
time in calculating how many families it has taken to pay for a bonnet, 
a shawl, or a rose tree: nothing appears to me as it does elsewhere ; 
everything seems tainted with blood. The number of human beings con- 
demned to suffer, even unto death, in order to furnish the requisite quan- 
tity ofstuff that forms the dress of some lovely woman at court, occupies my 
thoughts more than all her finery or beauty. Absorbed in the labour of so 
la computation, I feel myself growing unjust. The most charming 
reminds me, in spite of my efforts to banish such ideas, of those carica- 
tures of Bonaparte which were spread all over Europe in 1815. Ata lit- 
tle distance the colossal statue of the Emperor appeared a simple likeness, 
but, on inspecting it more nearly, each feature was found to be composed 
of mutilated corpses. : 

In all countries, the poor work for the rich, who pay them for their 
labour ; but these poor are not folded for life in some inclosures like mere 
herds of cattle ; and, though obliged to toil at the labour which provides 
their children with daily bread, they at least enjoy a semblance of liberty; 
now semblance, or appearance, is almost every thing to a being whose 
views are limited, but whose imagination is boundless. With us, the 
hireling has the right of changing his employers, his residence, and even 
his profession; but the Russian serf is a chattel of his lord’s; enlisted 
from birth to death in the service, his life represents to this proprietor a 
part and parcel of the sum necessary to supply the caprices and fantasies 
of fashion. Assuredly, in a state thus constituted, luxury is no longer 
innocent. All communities in which a middle class of society does not 
exist, ought to proscribe luxury as a scandal, for, in well-organized lands, 
it is the profits which that class draws from the vanity of the superior 
classes which produce general opulence. If, as is anticipated, Russia 
should become a land of industrial arts, the relations between the serf 
and the owner of the soil will be modified, and a population of inde- 
pendent dealers and artisans will rise up between the nobles and the pea- 
sants ; but, at present, the commerce of the land is scarcely born; the 
manufacturers, merchants, and tradesmen, are almost all Germans. 

It is here only too easy to be deceived by the appearances of-civilisa- 
tion. Ifyou look at the court and the people who are its votaries, you 
— suppose yourself among a nation far advanced in social culture and 
political economy ; but when you reflect on the relations which exist be- 
tween the different classes of society, when you observe how small is the 
number of these classes—finally, when you examine attentively the 
groundwork of manners and of things, you perceive the existence of a 
real barbarism scarcely disguised under a magnificence which is revolt- 


ing. 

Tao not reproach the Russians for being what they are, what I blame 
in them is, their pretending to be what we are. They are still unculti- 
vated ; this state would at least allow room for hope; but I see them 
incessantly occupied with the desire of mimicking other nations, and this 
they do after the true manner of monkeys, caricaturing what they copy. 
They thus appear to me spoilt for the savage state, and yet wanting io 
the requisites of civilization ; and the terrible words of Voltaire or of 
Diderot, now forgotten in France, recurred to my mind—* The Russians 
have rotted before they have ripened.” 


At Petersburg, everything wears an air of opulence, grandeur, and’ 


magnificence ; but, if we should take this outward show for reality, we 
should find ourselves strangely deceived. Generally, the first effect of 
civilization is to render what may be called materia/ life easy ; but here 
everything is difficult :—a cunning apathy is the secret of existence. 

If you wish to ascertain precisely what is to be seen in this great city, 
and if Schnitzler does not satisfy you, you will find no other guide ;+ no 
bookseller has on sale a complete directory to the curiosities of Peters- 
burg; either the well-informed men whom you question have an interest 
in not answering you, or they have something else todo. The Emperor, 
his health, his movements, the project with which he is ostensibly occu- 
pied, such are the only subjects worthy of the thoughts of a Russian who 
thinks at all. The catechism of the court is the only necessary know- 
ledge. All take pleasure in rendering themselves agreeable to their 
master, by hiding some corner of truth from the eyes of travellers. No 
one has any idea of gratifying the curious ; on the contrary, they love to 
deceive them by false data: it requires the talents of a great critic to 
travel to advantage in Russia. Under despotism, curiosity is synoni- 
mous with indiscretion. The empire is the Emperor. 

And yet this frightful extent of greatness was not sufficient for the 
Czar Peter. That man, not content with being the reason of the people, 
would also become their conscience. The sovereign who did not sbrink 
before such a responsibility, and who, notwithstanding his long apparent 
or real hesitation, finally rendered himself culpable of so enormous an 
usurpation, has inflicted more evil on the world by this single outrage 
against the prerogatives of the priests, and the religious liberty of man, 
than he has conferred benefit on Russia by all his warlike and political 
talents, and his genius for the arts of industry. That emperor, type, and 
model of the empire, and of the emperors in all ages, was a singular 
union of the great and the minute. With a lust for power, grasping as 
that of the most cruel tyrants of any age or nation, he united the inge- 
nuity of the artisan in a degree that made him the rival of the best me- 
chanics of his times ; a sovereign scrupulously terrible, an eagle and an 
ant, a lion and a beaver :—this monarch, dreadful during life, now im- 

himself on posterity as a species of saint, and tyrannizes over the 
Dagueste, as he formerly tyrannized over the acts of men. To pass an 
impartial opinion upon him is, at the present time, a sacrilege which is 
not without danger, even for a stranger, in Russia. I brave this danger 
every day ; for ofall yokes, the most insupportable to me is that which 
imposes the necessity of admiring.t In Russia, power, unlimited as it 
is, entertains an extreme dread of censure, or even of free speech. An 
oppressor is of all others the man who most fears the truth ; he only es- 
capes ridicule by the terror and mystery with which he environs himself. 
Hence it is that there must be no speaking of persons here: one must 
not allude to the ma/adies of which the Emperors Peter IIJ. and Paul I. 
died, any more than to the clandestine amours that certain malevolent 
persons have ascribed to the reigning Emperor. The amusements of this 
prince are viewed only as relaxations from the cares of greatness, and 
with whatever consequences they may be attended to certain families, 
one must profess ignorance of them, under the pain of being accused of 
the greatest of all crimes in the eyes of a people composed of slaves and 
diplomatists—the crime of indiscretion. 


POLITICS, CONSPIRACIES, THE HEAD JAILOR. 


__ In traveling in Russia, a light and superficial mind may feed itself on 
illusions ; but whoever has his eyes open, and adds to some little power 
of observation an independent humour, will be presented with a continued 
and painful labor, which consists in discovering and discerning, at every 
point, the struggle between two nations carried on in one community. 

hese two nations are,—Russia as she is, and Russia as they would have 
her to appear in the eyes of Europe. 

The Emperor is less secure than any one against the snares of illusion. 
The reader will remember the journey of Catherine to Cherson : she tra- 
versed deserts, but they built her lines of villages at every half leage of 
the road by which she passed, and as she did not go beyond the scenes of 
this theatre on which the tyrant played the fool, she believed her south- 
aan were well-peopled, though they continued cursed with a 
sterility which was owing to the oppression of her government rather 
than to the rigour of nature. The finesse of the men charged by the Em- 
peror with the details of Russian administration, still exposes the sove- 
reign to similar deceptions. 

e corps diplomatique, and the Western people in general, have al- 
ways been considered by this Byzantine government and by Russia in 
general, as malignant and jealous spies. There is this similarity between 
the Russians and the Chinese, that both one and the other always believe 
that strangers envy them : they judge us by their own sentiments. 

The Russian hospitality also, vaunted as it is, has become an art whish 
may be resolved into a refined species of policy. It consists in rendering 
its guests content at the least possible cost of sincerity. Here, politeness 
is the only art of reciprocally disguising the double fear that each expe- 
riences and inspires. I hear every where spoken the language of philo- 
ae and every where I see that oppression is the order of the day. 
They say to me.—“ We would gladly dispense with being arbitrary, we 
should then be more rich and prosperous; but we have to do with an 





* The ruble is a silver coin worth about 3s and 3d.— Trans. 


t Schnitzler is the author of 3 i statictic. 
walk erin. or of the best work on Russian statistics that has 


¢ In the History of Russia and of Peter the Great, by M. le Général Comte 
de Ségur, we read as follows (the Strelitz are the parties referred to) :—“ Peter 
himself interrogated these criminals by the torture, after which, in imitation of 
Ivan the Tyrant, he acted as their judge and their executioner... Drunk 
with wine and blood, the glass in one hand, the axe in the other, in one sin- 
le hour twenty successive libations marked the fall of twenty heads of the Stre- 
ya — the Emperor struck off, piquing himself all the while on his horrible 
iexterity.” 


Asiatic people : at the same time, they think in their hearts, “ We would 
gladly dispense with talking liberalism and philanthropy, we should then 
be more happy and more strong; but we have to do with the govern 
ments of Russian Europe.” 

The Russians of all classes conspire, with an unanimity which is extra- 
ordinary, in causing duplicity to triumph among themselves. They have 
a dexterity in lying, a natural proneness to deceit, which is revolting. 
Things that I admire elsewhere, I bate here, because I find them too 
dearly paid for ; order, patience, calmness, elegance, respectfulness, the 
natural and moral relations which ought to exist between those who 
think and those who execute, in short, all that gives a worth and a charm 
to well organised societies, all that gives a meaning and an gbject to po- 
litical institutions, is lost and confounded here in one single sentiment— 
that of fear. In Russia, fear replaces, that is paralyses thought. This 
sentiment, when it reigns alone, can never produce more than the appear- 
ances of civilization ; whatever short-sighted legislators may say, fear 
will never be the moving influence of a well-organised society ; it is not 
order, it is the evil of chaos ; where liberty is wanting, there soul and 
truth must be wanting also. Russia is a body without life, a colos- 
sus which subsists only by its head ; and of which the members, all equal- 
ly deprived of force, languish! Thence arises a profound inquietude, an 
inexpressible uneasiness, an uneasiness which does not. like that of the 
new French revolutionnaires, arise froma vagueness of ideas, from abuses, 
from the satiety of material prosperity, or the jealousies which a com- 
bination of agencies gives birth to; it is the expression of a real 
state of suffering, the indicaticn of an organic malady. 

I believe that in no part of the world do the men enjoy less real happi- 
ness than in Russia. We are not happy among ourselves, but we feel 
that happiness is in our power: among the Russians it is unattainable. 
Imagine republican passions (for, once again, fictitious equality reigns 
under a Russian emperor) boiling beneath the silence of despotism! This 
is a terrific combination, especially as viewed with regard to its future 
influence upon the world. Russia is a cauldron of boiling water, well 
closed, but placed over a fire which is ewer becoming more fiercely 
heated ; I dread the explosion, and the Emperor has several times ex- 
perienced the same dread during the course of his laborious reign ; labo- 
rious in peace as in war, for, in our days, empires, like machines, are 
ruined by remaining inactive. 

It is, then, this head without a body, this sovereign without a nation, 
who gives popular fétes! It appears to me that before creating popu- 
larity, he should create a people. 

In sooth, the country lends itself marvellously to every species of fraud ; 
there are slaves elsewhere, but to find a nation of courtly slaves it is ne- 
cessary to visit Russia. One scarcely knows at which most to wonder, 
the inconsistency or the hypocrisy. Catherine II. is not dead ; for not- 
withstanding the open character of her grandson, it is still by dissimula- 
tion that Russia is governed. Here, to avow the tyranny would be to 
make a beneficial progress. 

After all, what is this crowd, whose respectful familiarity in presence 
of its sovereign has been so much extolled in Europe? Do not deceive 
yourselves: these are the slaves of slaves. The great lords send to the 
féte of the Empress chosen peasants, who, it is pretended, arrive by 
chance. The élite of the serfs is joined by the most respectable and best 
known tradespeople, for it is necessary to have a few men with beards to 
satisfy the old-fashioned Russians. Such is, in reality, the people whese 
excellent disposition has been held up as an example to other people by 
the sovereign of Russia, from the time of the Empress Elizabeth. It is, I 
believe, from her reign that this kind of féte dates. At present, the Em- 
peror Nicholas, notwithstanding his iron character, his admirable recti- 
tude of intention, and the authority with which his public and private 
virtues invest him, could not perhaps abolish the usage. It is therefore 
true that, even under governments the most absolute in appearance, cir- 
cumstances are stronger than men. 

Nothing is so perilous for a man, however elevated his position may be, 
than to say to a nation, “ You have been deceived, and I will be no 
louger accessory to your error.’’ The vulgar cling to falsehoad, even 
when it injures them, rather than to truth, because human pride prefers 
that which comes from man to that which comes from God. This is true 
under all governments, but doubly so under despotism. 

An independence like that of the moujiks* of Peterhoff can alarm no- 
body. It forms the liberty and equality which despots love. It may be 
boasted of without risk ; but advise Russia to a gradual emancipation, 
and you will soon see what is said of you in the country! 

I, yesterday, heard the courtiers, as they passed near me, boasting of 
the politeness of their serfs: ‘‘ Who ever saw such a féte in France?” 








they said. I was strongly tempted to answer them: “In order to com- 
pare our two people, we must wait until yours exists.” 

I called to mind at the same time a féte which I once gave to the lower 
orders at Seville. It was under the despotism of Ferdinand VII., but the 
true politeness of those Spaniards, free de facto if not de jure, furnished 
me with an object of comparison little favourable to the Russians. 
Russia is a book, the table of whose contents is magnificent, but beware 
of going further. If you turn over the leaves, you will find no perfor- 
mance answering to the promise: all the chapters are headed, but all 
have to be filled up. How many of the Russian forests are only marshes 
where you will never cut a faggot! How many distant regiments are 
there without men, and cities and roads which exist only in idea! 
The nation itself is as yet nothing more than a puff placarded upon 
Europe, dupe of a diplomatic fiction. I have found here no real life 
except that of the emperor ; no constitution except that of the court. 
The tradespeople who ought to form a middle class are too few in num- 
ber to possess any influence in the state ; besides, they are almost all fo- 
reigners. The authors amount to one or two in each generation : the 
artists are like the authors, their scarcity causes them to be esteemed ; 
but though this favours their personal prospects, it is injurious to their 
social influence. There are no legal pleaders in a country where there is 
no justice : where, then, is to be found that middle class which constitutes 
the strength of other states, and without which the people are only a 
flock, guided by a few well-trained watch-dogs? I have not mentioned 
another class of men who are not to be reckoned either among the great 
or the little. These are the sons of the priests, who almost all become 
subaltern employés—the commissioners and deputies who are the plagues 
of Russia. They form a species of obscure noblesse, very hostile to the 
great nobles ; a noblesse whose spirit is anti-aristocratic in the true po- 
litical signification of the word, and who at the same time are very bur- 
densome to the serfs. These are the men (inconvenient to the state, and 
fruits of the schism which permits the priest to marry) who will commence 
the approaching revolution of Russia. 

The punishment of death does not exist in this land except for the 
crime of high treason; but there are certain criminals whom they never- 
theless kill. The way in which they reconcile the mildness of the code 
with the traditional ferocity of manners, is this: when a criminal is con- 
demned to more than a hundred strokes of the knout, the executioner, 
who understands the meaning of such a sentence, kills him through hu- 
manity, by striking him at the third blow on a mortal part. And yet the 
punishment of death is abolished! To making the law thus lie, the pro- 
clamation of the most audacious tyranny would be preferable. 

_ Should it be thought that I judge Russia too severely, I must plead the 
involuntary impression that I receive each day from persons and from 
things, and which every friend of humanity would receive in my place, 
if, like me, he endeavoured to look beyond the surface that would be ex 
hibited to him. 

This empire, immense as itis, is no more than a prison, of which the 
Emperor keeps the key. Nothing can exceed the misery of the subjects 
unless it be that of the prince. The life of the gaoler has always appeared 
to me so similar to that of the prisoner, that I am astonished at the men- 
tal illusion which makes the one believe himself so much less pitied than 
the other. 

Man, here, knows neither the real social enjoyments of cultivated 
minds, nor the absolute and animal liberty of the savage, nor yet the in- 
dependence of action of the half savage—the barbarian ; I can see no 
compensation for the misery of being born under this system, except the 
dreams of vanity and the love of command ; on these passions I stumble 
every time I return to the endeavour of analysing the moral life of the 
inhabitants of Russia. Russia thinks and lives as a soldier! A soldier, 
to whatever country he may belong, is scarcely a citizen; and here less 
than anywhere can he be called one ; he is rather a prisoner for life, con- 
demned to look after other prisoners. 

It should be observed that the word prison signifies something more 
here than it does elsewhere. When one thinks on all the subterranean 
cruelties concealed from our pity by the discipline of silence, in a land 
where every man serves an apprenticeship to discretion, it makes one 
tremble. He who would cherish a hatred for reserve should come here. 
Every little check in conversation, every change of expression, every in- 
fiexion of voice, teaches me the dangers of contidence and candour. 

The very appearance of the houses brings to my mind the unhappy 
condition of human existence in this land. 








THE STORY OF A KING. 


In all countries the stories on which legend dwells most fondly are 
those which relate the sufferings of lovers. The incidents which compose 
them are generally few and bear a marked similarity in all cases. ‘This 
is partly because the same passion naturally produces the same fruit, 

artly because the world rarely obtains new revelations of this kind, 
The sufferings of lovers commonly take place on a scene far removed 

from the public gaze, in the innermost recesses of the mind; and true 
affection is shy and reserved, keeping both its pangs and its joys to itself, 
It is only by some extraordinary accident—now and then, at intervals 
perbaps of a century or so, that we are admitted into this kind of secret ; 
but then the people—preceding literature—instantly seize upon all the 
moral details and make them their own, and relate them, sometimes in 
connection with one series of material incidents, sometimes with another, 
and so many stories gradually spring from one, are all incorporated in 
the repertory of legend, become part of the world’s belief, and raise and 
purify its conception of human nature. The influence of these narra- 
tives indeed bas much to do with the progress of true civilization. They 
bumauize and soften us; they quicken the pulse and open the heart. [ 
am sure that the Arabs who listened with me attentively, under the syca- 
more, at Tel-el-Amarna, to the story of King Zakariah and the Maiden 
Salameb, must to some extent have been better, if sadder, men by medi- 
tating on its simple incidents. 

In former days, said the narrator, pointing with his meagre finger—for 
he was an old and withered man—to the broad and desolate valley at the 
entrance of which the ruins of a great city were visible, this was the capi- 
tal of a mighty king, named Zakariab. It contained mosques, and bathe, 
and palaces, and market-places, and lofty gateways. 

(It was evident at once that, according to the peculiar habit of Egyp- 
tian story-tellers, the real circumstances and probabilities of the scene 
around had vanished from his mind, and that he was thinking of Cairo, 
the only type of a living seat of empire with which he was acquainted. 
Tn all the subsequent part of his narrative, therefore, the listeners were 
compelled to localise the incidents in the city of Victory ; and sometimes 
even, as he warmed, he mentioned the names of well-known streets, and 
otherwise allowed it to be understood that he bad no authority for choos- 
ing that ruined place of the Gentiles as the seene of his story, but that 
he did so merely to increase the impression of veracity.) 

King Zakariah was wise though young, good though powerful. He 
was beloved by his subjects, and dreaded by none but the wicked. The 
land resounded with his praises. Widows confidently committed their 
orpban children to his care ; and the poor scarcely considered themselves 
poor as long as his treasury was unexhausted. Popular affection there- 
fore beeame busy about his happiness; and many hearts mourned when 
it began to be whispered that the King, who lavished joy so plentifully 
on others, was himself sad in mind, troubled with visions and unsatisfied 
longings, and deprived by some mysterious cause of the power to taste 
those family delights which the humblest of his subjects under the wing 
of his protection could indulge in. When he issued from his palace to 
go in precession to the mosque, or to the bath, or to some of his gardens 
in the country, women holding their babies in their arms crowded before 
his steps, and looking anxiously in his careworn countenance, blest him, 
and prayed aloud that his sorrows might be taken away, and that he 
might preserve his life for his own sake and for that of his people. It 
had indeed been whispered abroad that a mighty malady beyond the 
reach of the physician’s skill was gnawing the heart of this good King— 
that he was without hope, and without care for anything in this world ; 
and as good kings were not common in those ancient days, there was 
perbaps something of selfishness in the anxiety of his people. Yet this 
thought could scarcely have occurred to bim when he smiled benevo- 
lently on the crowds that lined his path and hastened on to be out of 
reach of their sympathy. 

The only person who knew the secret of the King’s melaccholy was 
his mother, then far stricken in years. Many of the courtiers, moved, 
some by sympathy, and some by curiosity, had frequently questioned her 
women, who, not to lose the opportunity of garrulity, gave them sur- 
mises instead of facts. But, in truth, what they said only increased the 
general ignorance. The mystery remained hidden, because those who 
knew it spoke of it only between themselves—not that they cared much 
for secrecy, but that they knew that the sufferings of King Zakariah were 
such as the world with difficulty appreciates. 

Zakariah had found the source of his unhappiness within himself. His 
was not a manly but a maidenly frame of mind. His soul thirsted for 
love, but he would not accept love which might even seem to be directed 
towards his station and not solely towards himself. By long dwelling 
on the delights of pure passion, entirely separated in origin and in ex- 
pression from all worldly considerations, he bad learned perhaps some- 
what to over-estimate them. He came to believe that man was created 
only for that enjoyment, and that everything else was waste of time, a 
kind of malady of existence. The arts of government and the duties of 
power he exercised only in obedience to the will of God ; and perbaps he 
was a good King because nothing that his station could give him he con- 
sidered to be worth having. ‘‘ They say, my friends,’ quoth the philo- 
sophical narrator, ‘ that Ibraham the Cruel, when he came to decide on 
the differences between poor peasants, was the best judge that ever ex- 
isted, because he had no interest to serve on one side or the other.’”’ How- 
ever this may be, it seemed certain that King Zakariah was naturally 
endowed with all good qualities save one—the wisdom of the bee which 
rages: on the flowers it tinds on its flight, and is content with the honey 
t finds. 

The King used often to sit at bis mother’s feet and talk to her of his 
sad case. She was a wise woman and understood what he meant. Her 
advise was, that after the hour of sunset, when the King was supposed to 
have retired to rest, he should disguise himself and go forth, like the 
famous Haroun-el-Rashed, and seek adventures in the city. For fear, 
however, that danger should befall him, she required that he should con- 
ceal the true purpose of his wanderings, and pretend simply to be anxious 
to see that justice was duly administered, and that he should take as com- 
panions Mansour, the chief eunuch of the palace, and Kaad, a faithful ser- 
vant. It is true that in conniving at these nocturnal strolls, the Queen 
Zibeydeh did not expect that her son would find what he desired ; for, 
being old, whilst she understood the longings of youth, she disbelieved in 
their accomplishment. 

It became, accordingly, acommon thing for Mansour, who pretended 
to be a merchant from Abyssinia, with two attendants, to visit the various 
quarters of the city, and encounter all manner of adventures. One night, 
the King, walking a little in advance of his companions down a dark 
narrow street, in the northern part of the city, where the Christians in- 
habited, was arrested in his progress by hearing the voice of lamentation. 
He paused to listen, and made out the following words :—‘* Oh! my mas: 
ter, Naomi, when wilt thou return? What have I done that I should be 
left alone with my own heart full of wild fancies and desires? My life 
is incomplete. I am like a lake which has no heaven to reflect, like a 
bird singing after its nest has been spoiled, like a mother rocking an 
empty cradle, like a saint praying in a world where there isno God! I 
rise in the morning, and daylight seems horrid to me; the night ap- 
proaches, and darkness becomes full of terrors. There is nothing delight- 
ful to my mind in thy absence—silence is no longer sweet, and the mar- 
murings of nature wearies me. Come back, Naomi, from the far country 
whither thou hast gone, or thou wilt come back only to weep over my 
tomb.” 

When King Zakariah heard this song, he said to himself, “ Evidently 
the case of this maiden is as mine own, Her Naomi is an unreal perso- 
nage, for it is impossible that the love she describes can really exist in 
the world.” He listened some time longer, but the house from which the 
sound had come had returned to silence; so he proceeded, and having 
wandered.some hours through the city, went back to his palace more sad 
in heart than ever he had been in his life. - , . 

Mansour had noticed the attention which the King had paid to the 
song of the unknown maiden, and thinking that he might wish to exer- 
cise his power in order to behold her, had marked the wall of the house 
with a piece of chalk. When day came, therefore, he sent Kaad to as- 
certain who the maiden might be, what were her parents, and what was 
her story. The faithful servant diligently performed his task, and brought 
a full report to the eunuch. The maiden’s name, he said, was Salameb, 
and she was the daughter of a Copt, one of the principal accountants of 
the King’s treasury. Of Naomi, however, no news could be learned from 
the neighbours, who said that Salameh had reached the marriageable age. 
but that her father kad not yet thought of choosing a husband for her 
from among the people of his race. “ Verity,” theught Mansour, “ this 
is a piece of great good fortune. Our master will love this maiden, and 
will seize her and indemnify her father, and make her his companion, 
and dismiss his melancholy, and gladden the hearts of his people.’’ The 
worthy man rubbed his hands, believing that he had found a great com- 
bination. 

Next night, the King went out again with his usual companions, and 
proceeded straight towards the quarter where he had heard the song of 
Salameh. He did not know that the interest the maiden bad aroused in 





* Russian peasants. 


him had been noticed by any one; so that he amused Mansour with 
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reasons which he gave why on two succeeding nights he 

varioos a ihe same direction. The house this time was silent, and a 
certain feeling of jealousy visited the King, because he thought that 
Naomi might bave returned. In his excitement he exclaimed aloud, 
«: Woe be to him who treadeth on the path I have chosen 1” This was the 
first time that he understood what had taken place within him. He bad 
pelieved until then that the sentiment which this invisible maiden had 
aroused was simply one of compassion or curiosity. He now found that 
she had taken possession of his soul, that without having seen he bad in- 
vested her with all manner of beauty, of loveliness, and grace, that he 
had set ber apart for himself, and that the first enemy that bad ever 
crossed his life was that mysterious Naomi. Mansour, noticing his trouble, 
thought this was a good opprtunity to speak, and said, “ The maiden of 
the song is called Salameh, and she is the daughter of thy accountant, 
Gerges, who happens now to be at Damiat. Shall we knock at the door, 
and pretend to be strangers, and ask for hospitality? Perhaps we may 
see the maiden by accident, and if not, we can exert authority.” The 
ood King forbade Mansour to use any means but cunning ; but, without 
reflecting that part of his secret was now discovered, consented to the 

roposed stratagem. 

Mansour smote the door of the house, and it was presently opened by a 
plack slave girl, who screamed slightly at seeing them, and would have 
closed it again. But Mansour, standing on the threshold, prevented her, 
and told the story he had prepared, begging to be allowed to enter the 
courtyard, and spend the night with his servants in the takhtabosb. They 
had just arrived, he said, and could find no lodging. The slave-girl 
would not have allowed herself to be persuaded, although the blackness 
of the speaker was a recommendation to her, but another woman came 
down the passage, and said that her mistress had overheard the alterca- 
tion, and would by no means refuse hospitality to strangers from Habesh. 
They accordingly entered, and sat some time in the takhtabosh, which is 
a t room, or rather alcove, opening into the courtyard. The slave- 
girl brought them a lamp. and presently afterwards asked them if they 
would sup. Mansour and Kaad who were hungry, instantly accepted the 
offer, and although the young King, fearing to give trouble, pulled them 
by the sleeve to check them, they paid no attention to him. Soon, 
therefore, the dishes were set before them, and they ate. The King, it is 
true, would have refrained, but in order to conceal their own greediness, 
they persuaded him that his abstinence would seem to be an insult to the 











house. 

Whilst the supper was going on, Salameh, who was sole mistress in 
that house during the absence of her father, came out into the gallery 
opposite the takhtabosh, and being in darkness herself, could see every- 
thing that passed in the well-lighted chamber below. The reason of the 
interest she felt in the strangers was this: Naomi, whom she loved, and 
to whom she was betrothed, had departed with his father, a merchant, 
more than a year before, to trade in Abyssinia, and since that time no 
news of him had come. She rejoiced, therefore, in this opportunity of 
conversing with people from that country, and felt more confidence than 
she would have done on beholding the dignified miea of King Zakariab. 
When the strangers, therefore, had washed their hands, she ordered coffee 
to be made, and desc2nding, offered it first to Mansour, and then to the 
King, and then to Kaad. She took back the cups in the same order, and 
kissed the hand first of the eunuch, and afterwards of the King; but 
Kaad, warned by a terrible glance of jealousy, affected awkwardly to 
drop hiscup. Then Salameb sat down before the strangers, and ques- 
tioned them, addressing herself principally to Zakariah. But the young 
King knew little of foreign countries, whilst Mansour, who was old, had 
travelled much, and could support his character, without chance of dis- 
covery. It was the eunuch, therefore, who replied, giving information 
on the history and manners, and customs, and productions of Abyssinia. 
At length Salameh asked if in their travels they had met a young mer- 
chant named Naomi. To this the King, silencing his companions by a 
gesture, replied, obeying the suggestions of an evil spirit who whispered 
at his elbow: “ Yea, lady, we met that merchant two months ago, in the 
desert of Dankah. He was proceeding towards a port on the ocean, 
where he intended to embark, and to sail with his wife, the daughter of a 
king, for the isles of the Indian ocean.” He had scarcely uttered these 
words, when Salameh rose to her feet with a great cry, and then fell 
senseless on the ground. The King, repentant of what he had done, step- 
ped forward to assist in raising her ; but her women came and took her 
away, cursiog him as the bearer of ill news. ‘Her veil, however, bad 
fallen aside, and Zakariah had seen that she was marvellously beautiful. 
His heart burned with love and jealousy ; and without saying another 
word he hastened forth into the street, followed by his two companions. 

A great change now came over the character of Zakariah. He began to 
think that moderation would be folly on his part, or at any rate that the 
gentleness with which he had exercised power until then, would justify or 
excuse an act of violence now. There could be no happiness for him if 
Salameh were given to another. He had but to speak the word and she 
would be brought to the palace. The people, far from blaming, would 
doubtless applaud. Did they not every day besiege him with wishes for 
his happiness? What would they care for the grief of a bereaved father, 
or the despair of an absent lover? His exclusive devotion for Salameb 
would render all fathers and lovers safe. Such were the thoughts that 
en through his mind ; but he could not summon courage to act. 

hen, however, he told his troubles to his mother, she, in her absolute 
fondness for him, laughed at his scruples, and issued orders, so that one 
day the house of Gerges was surrounded, he was sent into banishment, 
and Salameh was brought a prisoner to a chamber of the palace. Strict 
injunctions were given to the watchers of the roads also to look out for 
Naomi, and prevent bis return even by death. 

When Salameh knew that among the sham strangers who had visited 
her house, was the King himself, and that it was he who bad spoken of 
the faithlessness of Naomi, she understood that she had been deceived, 
and was more than half consoled for the misfortune that had befallen her. 
When Zakariah came to visit her—incited by his mother, who declared 
that no maiden would avert her face from him—she received bim in sul- 
len silence, and turning her face to the wall, deprived him of the sight of 
her beauty. He dared not approach, and scarcely dared to speak, but sat 
on @ carpet near the door-way, sighing and beating his breast. These 
visits were repeated every day; at length Salameh, understanding that 
her danger was less than she feared, began to feel more compassion to- 
wards the young King. She spoke to him once of Naomi ; but then his 
eyes flashed with anger, so that she perceived that her only protection 
was her own beauty, and the King’s natural goodness. Becoming wise, 
therefore, in her own defence, she spoke merely of the cruelty of imposing 
love by force, and found that she could always drive Zakariah to despair 
and humility, by saying that hearts must be given, not stolen, and that 
princes could command everything buat smiles. 

Meanwhile the sentiments of the people were undergoing a great 
change. At first they had allowed the oppression of Gerges and his 
daughter to pass unnoticed ; and many even approved. But punisb- 
ment soon overtook them. The King, whose thoughts were occupied 
day and night with Salameh, ceased to administer justice in his own 
person, and abandoned that care to others, who took the opportunity to 
serve their own interests. Wrong began to be practised, and inc eased 
every day inintensity. Just claims were disregarded, violence was al- 
lowed to go unpunished, corruption spread, the judges took bribes, 
and traffickers in bribes became rich. In the midst of all this a man 
dressed as a beggar, began to go about the streets complaining and 
prophesying. It was Gerges the father of Salameh, who bad become 
mad in banishment, and returned to demand vengeance on the unjust Za- 
kariah. The officers of the court one day offered to beat him; but 
the people took bis part, and carried him away in triumph. Insurrec- 
tion was threatened ; and the watchword beame Naomi and Salameb. 

For, the young man, evading the watchers, (being warned by messen- 
gere), had returned likewise ; and hearing that the maiden he loved bad 

en violently seized, and taken to the king’s palace, resolved to be re- 
venged. He told his story in the market-places ; pointed to the misera- 
ble Gerges, who followed him, weeping ; and was soon chosen as the 
chieftain of the people. The captains of the soldiers were dismayed, 
and began to talk of flight, and already it was whispered that Naomi 
should be made king. 

But, the mother of Zakariah understood the danger in time. With- 


out consulting her son she caused all upjust judges and oppressors of 


the people to be seized, and either put todeath or cast into prison ; she 
Sent criers about, promising that all grievances should be redressed ; she 
Opened the treasury and scattered gold; she remitted the taxes fora 
year ; and then collecting an armed force, ordered Mansour to march 
against Naomi. A single batile in the streets decided the fortune of the 
- Naomi was taken prisoner, his followers were put to the sword ; 
and he bimself was condemned to die by public execution. 
King Zakariah, shat up in the ianermost recesses of his palace, knew 
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knowing that another had thy love, if only thy life could be saved.” 
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uved at a distance with our hearts. I think I could be happy, 
“ And what danger,” said the king, entering, “hath crossed the path 


of this Naomi ?”” 


“Thou knowest best, O King!’ replied the maiden. “ By thy orders 


is he to die this day.” 


Then she related what she bad heard of the revolt of Naomi, from one 


of her attendants ; and wept aloud, and beat her breast and implored for 
mercy. 


“Grant this boy his Jife,” said she, trying to make it seem of small 


importance, “ Grant me bis life O mighty King; and I forget bim and 
become thy slave.”’ 


She had seized the knees of Zakariah, who stood struggling with strong 


emotions before her. 


“ My child,” said he at length, with trembling lips,” “this is a thing 
that cannot be. I cannot take thy love at that price; but I will save 


the life of Naomi.” 


The King felt a pang when he had uttered these words, because Sala- 
meh withdrew a little from him, and retired as it were once more within 
her own love: but, he had at length understood that affection cannot be 
forced, and that so far from finding what be had sought in Salameh, he 
bad only found a new proof of the truth that had made him miserable. 
All tbat he had done, now seemed odious to him ; and he determined to 
spend the rest of his life in repairing the mischief he had occasion- 
ed. He could not, however, consent to allow the happiness of Salameh, 
and Naomi to take place under the windows of his citidel. The young 
man was released, but banished with Gerges and the maiden, to an is- 
land in the sea,’ where they lived to the end of their days in joy and tran- 
quillity. Zakariah became again popular with all classes of men ; and 
learned to appear content. 

But his love for Salameb never slept. Every year in the summer sea- 
son, did he repair to one of the ports of his kingdom, and causing a 
ship tobe fitted out, sailed towards the island where she dwelt. He 
would approach the shore at tbe hour of sunset, when land and sea ap- 
peared to be all of purple spotted with gold ; and, standing at the prow 
of the vessel, would gaze on the valleys, and the hills, and the plains un- 
til all form disappeared. Then he would give orders to draw nearer. 
A kiosque built on a point of a rock at the entrance of the bay used al- 
ways, to be lighted up: and Zakariah sometimes heard a voice, the tones 
of which he well knew, singing unconscious of his presence. By and 
by, the prattle of children came to his ears; and until time bad chasten- 
ed his regret he would when he heard it, instantly order the pilot to put 
about, and sail towards the open sea, in quest of storms and dangers. 
At length, however, these voyages gave him more pleasure than pain; so 
that he coatinued them till he became a very old man,one night the kiosque 
was not lighted up ; a strange thought came into Zakariah’s mind ; in- 
stead of sailing away, he landed—for the first time. He found some 
young people sitting sadly beneath a great tree,and asked them what 
was the news. 


“ Stranger,” they replied, “ the mother of our mother is dead, and we 
are watching near her grave.’ 

‘“* What was she called ?”’ inquired the king, cheerfully. 

** Salameh.”” 

“* And she lies here ?”” 

‘“* Ay, stranger.” 

He stooped down to kiss the earth, and as he remained very long in 
that position, his companions shook him, and found that he was dead. 





SCOTTISH CAVALIERS AND JACOBITE 
CHIEFTAINS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

We may here revert to the sacrifices made by the Irish adherents of the 
House of Stuart, who with equal devotion imperilled life and property 
in the cause of James II., and, when the fortunes of the monarch were 
utterly wrecked in Ireland, voluntarily expatriated themselves, to the 
number of 20,000. The majority of these chivalrous men took service in 
France, where, under the name of the “ Irish Brigade,”’ they performed 
many valiant feats of arms during the wars of /e grand monarque. 
A detailed narrative of these companies, under the command of their 
native leaders, bas lately appeared,” containing, in addition to the text, 
much interesting matter in the form of notes. It is still incomplete, the 
first volume alone having been published. From this work we extract 
the story of the MacCartbys, Earls of Clancarty, of which illustrious fa- 
mily Justin MacCarthy, Lord Mountcashel, Lieutenant-General of the Irish 
Brigade, was a member. 
Justin MacCarthy was a younger son of the first Earl of Clancarty, who 
had followed the fortunes of Charles II. when an exile, but was reinstated 
in his Irish possessions at the Restoration. The earl’s grandson, Do 
nough, third Karl of Clancarty, was a mere youth when the cause for 
which his family had family bad fought and suffered was finally wrecked 
in Ireland. He was taker prisoner at the siege of Cork, and imprisoned 
in the tower of London, from whence he effected his escape, and sought 
refuge in France. He had married at the early age of sixteen; and at 
the time of his death his eldest son, Robert Lord Muskerry, an officer in 
pe British navy, made strenuous efforts to recover the inheritance of his 
athers. 
The Clancarty estates “had been so secured by Donough’s marriage 
settlement that no alleged rebellion or treason on his part in supporting 
King James II. against the Revolutionists, even admitting the support 
of the king to have really been rebellion or treason, could legally affect 
more than Donough’s life interest in such estates ; and this marriage hav- 
ing taken place in 1684, any children he might have had by that mar- 
riage down to any period of the war of the Revolution in Ireland (from 
1688 to 1691) would necessarily be of such a ‘ tender age’ then as to be 
quite incapable of rebellion or treason, and therefore equally incapable 
of being subjected to any forfeiture of property for offences of which they 
could not be adjudged guilty. Robert Lord Muskerry, who, on his suc- 
cession by his father’s death to the title of Earl of Clancarty, was in com- 
mand of a ship of war off the coast of Newfoandland, consequently re- 
turned to Europe to endeavour to recover his property in Ireland. 
Robert Earl of Clancarty had many connexions of influence at the 
English court, through whom to urge his claims to the estates. But the 
forfeited property was too valuable to be resigned by the then possessors 
without a struggle. The English cabinet, influenced by their represen- 
tations, left the earl to “ his legal redress. The law was clear in his fa- 
vour. A minor at the Revolution, he was incapable of treason ; and he 
claimed under a marriage settlement which placed his title beyond the 
reach of attaint. With this incontestible title, he brought an ejectment ; 
but met an insuperable obetacle in the unconstitutional unexampled in- 
terference of Parliament. By a resolution of the Commons, all barris- 
ters, solicitors, attorneys, or proctors that should be concerned for him 
were voted public enemies. His lordship’s cause was, in consequence 
abandoned ; and this uoparalleled act of oppression forced him to desert 
his country, and spend the remainder of bis days in poverty and in a 
foreign land. ‘ 
Robert MacCarthy, Earl of Clancarty, is mentioned by a contemporary 

as “a nobleman of the strictest probity, a sea-officer of the greatest va- 
lour and experience ;”’ and the treatment be met with on this occasion 
is, therefore, referred to ag “ the hard fate of one worthy of a better.” 
In the person of this nobleman, the Earldom of Clancarty, as a dignity 
denoting the head of the great sept or name of MacCarthby, disappears 
from history. 
The Ladies Margaret, Catherine, and Elizabeth MacCarthy, sisters to the 
exiled Earl Donough, and aunts to Robert Earl Clancarthy, were no less 
upjustly dealt with. Their claim on the estate, together with that of their 
mother, the Dowager Countess, was ignored by Bentinck, afterwards 
Ear! of Portland, the grasping favourite of William IIf. These unforta- 
nate ladies endured every extremity of want and poverty, having ap- 
pealed in vain as “ innocent persons, and miserably necessitous, to the 
highest degree of distress, to which may be added the consideration of 
their sex and quality ; in all which regards, over and above the equity 
of their pretensions, they hope to be found proper object of Christian 
charity, humanity and common justice.” 
We sball conclude this briet account of one of the noble families who 
endured the loss of all things from their attachment to the royal Stuarts, 
by recounting an anecdote of another MacCartby, which has been pre- 
served by Thomas Crofton Croker :— 
“ A considerable part of the MacCarthy estate in the county of Cork 
was held by Mr. S ,about the middle of the last century. Walking 
one evening in his demesne, he observed a figure apparently asleep, at 








and I have returned to water its roots with my tears. To-morrow I sail 
for Spain, where I have long been an exile and an outlaw since the Revo- 
lation. I am an old man, and to-night, probably for the last time, bid 
farewell to the place of my birth and the home of my forefathers.” 

We trust that these cursory notices of mea who endured with such 
noble disinterestedness /es travauzr d’une longue et triste indigence, will 
not be without interest for the generous reader. however op in prin- 
ciple to the cause for which they saffered. Who can think without emo- 
tion of their sacrifices, as recorded by a contemporary writer ?—how they 
cheerfully acquiesced in a diminution of their stipulated pay, “ in hopes 
the overplus of their just pay, amounting to fifty thousand livres a-month, 
retrenched from them, might abate the obligations of their master to the 
French Court. The world knows with what constancy and fidelity 

stack ever since to the service of France, not but that they might 

their fortunes faster in other services, but because it was to his Most 
Christian Majesty their master owed obligations most, and had from him 
sanctuary and protection—nay, so wedded they were, for these reasons, 
to the French service, that many, who were some of them field-officers, 
others captains and subalterns, and who could not be all provided for, 
ursusnot to the methods taken fur the modelment of their troops in 
rance, had submitted to carry arms rather than quit the service their 
master expected succour from. Most of these poor gentlemen mouldered 
away under the fatigues and miseries of the musket, before there was 
room to replace them as officers. This vast stock of loyalty was not ap- 
propriated to the officers alone—it ran in the blood of the very common 
soldiers; an instance whereof was seen in the wonderful affection they 
bore to the service, and the confidence the captains bad in the fidelity, as 
well as bravery, of their men, who were so little acquainted and tainted 
with desertion, that, upon a day of march or action, the commanders were 
not seen in any apprehension their marauders or stragglers would give 
them the slip ; and it was frequently observed the officers were less in 
pain for the return of the men, than these were to rejoin their comrades.’’ 
Having noted the devotion of those who followed in exile the fortunes 
of the abdicated monarch, we shall glance at the efforts made by the Ja- 
cobites in Seotland and England, for the establishment on the throne Of 
Great Britain of his son and grandson. 

The first Jacobite rebellion of 1715 is greatly inferior in historic inte- 
rest to the rising thirty years later, in 1745. The leader of the move- 
ment in Scotland, the Earl of Mar, was influenced by motives of personal 
ambition ; and sacrificed, by his incapacity for command, those whom 
his selfish policy had induced to arm for James Stuart. The “Pretender” 
—as the sou of James II. was designated—also was not possessed of those 
personal characteristics which call into existence the enthusiasm of a 
people, and attach adherents to a desperate cause. His brief sojourn in 
Scotland rather disgusted his friends than stimulated their zeal for his 
restoration. 

The insurrection, commenced by Mar, when he summoned to his “ tin- 
chel,” or hunting-match, at Braemar, the chieftains and gentlemen well 
affected to the cause, was inauspiciously terminated at Sheriffmuir, 
where he was checkmated by his rival, the great Duke of Argyll. Al- 
though a drawn-battle, the right wing of each army proving victorious, 
the conflict at Sheriffmuir resulted in the dispersion of the northern clans 
who had flocked to Mar’s standard ; and, coupled with the signal over- 


| throw of the Jacobite leaders on the border and in England, completed 


the discomfiture of this ill-planned revolt :— 


‘* There’s some say that we wan, 
Some say that they wan, 
Some say that nane wan at a’, man ; 
But one thing I’m sure, 
That at Sherra-muir, 
A battle there was that I saw man ; 
And we ran, and they ran, 
And they ran, and we ran, 
But Florence ran fastest of a’ man. 


Whether we ran, or they ran, 

Or they ran, or we ran, 

Or if there was running at a’ man, 
There no man can tell, 

Save one brave genarell, 

Who first began running of a’ man.” 


The suppression of the rising in England, which was headed by the 
Earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, was tragical in the extreme. The 
insurgents, compelled to surrender at Preston, were treated with ruthless 
severity by the victors. Derwentwater and Kenmuir perished on the 
scaffold, while the escape of Lord Nithsdale from the Tower, achieved by 
the heroism of his Countess, which preserved him from a similar fate, 
adds another chapter of deep interest to the true romance of history. 

Thirty years of comparative tranquillity succeeded the suppression of 
the first Jacobite rebellion. Two generations of the House of Hanover 
sat on the throne ef Great Britain. The “ Pretender,” or the Chevalier 
St. George, whom his adherents still regarded as King James III., had 
almost ceased to dream of possessing the inheritance of his fathers, when 
his son, the youthful representative of the Stuarts and the Sobieskis, re- 
solved, unaided and alone, to strike a blow for the crown which bis grand- 
father had won. Attended by but seven followers, discountenanced by 
the Court of France, the young adventurer sailed for Scotland, in the 
month of July, 1745; and unfurling his banner at Glenfinnin, on the 
coast of Inverness, summoned the friendly clans around bis standard. 

The Clan Cameron were the first to rally around the banner of Charles 
Edward Stuart. Their chief, one of the victims of 1715, was himself a 
son of Sir Evan Cameron, the companion in arms of Montrose and Dun- 
dee. Donald Cameron the younger, of Lochiel, the grandson of the re- 
doubtable Sir Evan, had great influence in the Highlands. His talent 
and integrity of character made him respected by his own followers, and 
also by the neighbouring chieftains. He was, in common with all judi- 
cious friends of the young Prince, extremely averse to a rising which 
promised but little success, if unsupported by France. These considera- 
tions were urged in vain on the gallant Prince, who averred, that if but 
six trusty men would follow his standard, he would “ choose far rather 
» ekulk with them among the mountains of Scotland than to return to 

rance.’ 

The Prince had landed at Borodale, adjoining the southern extremity 
of Lochnanuagh. Thence he sent for Lochiel, requesting a personal in- 
terview. As the staunch adherent journeyed to meet him, fully bent on 
deterring him from the enterprise he had undertaken, Lochiel paused for 
a brief visit at the house of his brother, John Cameron of Fassefern. who 
endeavoured to dissuade him from a personal interview with the Prince, 
and urged that he should convey his sentiments by letter. 

“No,” said Lochiel ; “ although my reasons admit of no reply, I ought, 
at least, to wait upon his royal highness.” 

“ Brother,” said Fassefern, “I know you better than you know your- 
self ; if this prince once sets his eyes upon you, he will make you do what- 
ever he pleases.”’ 

Cameron of Fassefern judged rightly of the Prince’s powers of fascina- 
tion. Both friends and foes have concurred in describing the manners of 
Charles Edward as singularly attractive and gracious. He possessed, 
too, a handsome person and most winning demeanour. He was then in 
his twenty-fifth year, inured to manly exercises; hardy, courageous, 
frank, and hopeful. Nor can he be contemplated at this period of his 
life otherwise than with warm admiration and respect. The “ princely 
laddie ’’ was worthy of a crown, and was adored by those followers who 
had personal access to him. Years afterwards, when disasters and sor- 
rows had set their mark on the hero of the “ forty-five,’ those adherents 
even who had lost their all in his cause, and had but too good reason to 
judge him harshly, could not speak of him without emotion—so lasting, 
so real was the attachment inspired by his charm of manner, his personal 
heroism, and his unrepining endurance of cruel reverses of fortune. 

But in the instance of Lochiel, the prediction of his brother of Fasse- 
fern was completely verified. Lochiel urged on the prince the hopeless- 
ness of the expedition he had undertaken, and refused to arm in so des 
rate a cause. Had he persisted in his resolve, the rebellion of 1745 would 
have expired at its very birth ; for the Jacobite chieftains of the western 
highlands were prepared to follow the example of the clan Cameron. 
Charles Edward having exhausted all his arguments with Lochiel, and 
without effect, at last exclaimed, as he announced his intention of risking 
all on the chance of success—* Lochiel may stay at home, and learn from 
the newspapers the fate of his prince.’ 

No,” said Lochiel ; “ 1 will share the fate of my prince, and so shall 
every man over whom nature or fortune has given me any power.”’ Thus 
the die was cast, and the rising of the “forty-five” began, 





the foot of an aged tree, and approaching the spot, found an old man ex- 








nothing of these things ; but continued to visit Salameh, no longer in the 
hope of winning, but because in her presence he felt less uubappy than 
elsewhere. Oue day as be was about to lift up the curtain that closed 


the door of ber apartment, he heard her lamenting aloud, and saying: | 


tion. Mr.S inquired the cause, and was answered—‘ Forgive me, 
sir, my grief is idle ; but to mourn is a relief to the desolate heart and 
humbled spirit. I am a MacCarthy, once the possessor of that castle, now 
in ruins, and of this ground. This tree was planted by my own bands, 








tended on the ground, whose audible sobs proclaimed the severest afflic- | 


On the 19th of August, the royal standard was unfurled at Glenfinnin, 
by the Marquis Tullibardine, titular, Duke of Athol. The title and es- 
tates of Atuol bad devolved on bis next brother, Tullibardine having, been 
attainted in 1715, He had lived in exile with James Stuart, and now ac- 
companied bis son on his expedition to Scotland. The military leader of 
the Jacobite forces in “‘ forty-five” was his younger brother. Lord 
George Murray was a valuable accession to the prince’s cause. He had 


“ And bast thou returned, Naomi, only to taste the bitter waters of death?| * “ History of the Irish Brigades in the service of France.” By John Corne- | seen service abroad. He possessed talent, as well as devotion to the 


Better for thee to have remained in a far country, and for us to have 


lius O'Callaghan. Vol, I. James McGlashan. Dublin: 1854. 





party he had embraced. To his counsels are due the brilliant successes 
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Prince’s banner, and the manceuvres which enabled 
to baffle the more numerous forces sent to oppose him. 
this able leader made 4 ne + -r a 

in the heart of England, a few days’ marc 
4 is. With the tnilitary details of the desent of the High- 
lowlands, the capture of Edinburgh, the victory of 
Preston, the march to Derby, the victory of Falkirk—when the J acobite 
had again sought Scottish ground—we have nothing to do. Nor 
we detail the dread conflict on Drammossie Muir, when the Stuart 
cause was hopelessly overthrown on the bloody field of Culloden, and the 
“gon of a hundred kings” became a fugitive and a wanderer “ o’er bills 


2 
the testimony of eyewitnesses and personal actors in the scenes they des- 
cribe, by the labours of Mr. Robert Chambers.* They form an unpretending 
volume of unequalled and unsurpassable interest. His book is one which 
will hardly be read without emotion, even by those whose convictions 
are entirely opposed to the belief for which the Jocobites fought and 
died 


It may be interesting to give the names and numbers of the clans who 
armed for the Stuarts in the “ forty-five.” These details are given in an 
octavo life of the Duke of Cumberland. London: 1767 :— 


CLAN REGIMENTS, AND THEIR COMMANDERS. 
Lochiel—Cameron of Lochiel............. pant oer 
Appin—Stuart of Ardshie]l .............----ee0eeeeees 
Clanranald—Macdonald [younger] of Clanranald 
Keppoch— Macdonald of Keppoch........ aseseceecoes 
Kinlochmoidart—Macdonald of Kinlochmoidart 
Glencoe—Macdonald of Glencoe 

Macinnon—Macinnon of Macinnon 
Macpherson—Macpherson of Cluny } 
Glengarry—Macdonald of Glengarry.....---.---+---++>: 300 
Glenbacket—Gordon of Glenbucket.......------+-+++++ 300 
Machlachlan—Machlachlan of that ilk ........--.-..++: 200 
Struan—Robertson of Struan.......--+.-----++ eee eeees 200 
Glenmorriston—Grant of Glenmorriston 100 


2960 
LOWLAND REGIMENTS. 
Athole—Lord George Murray 600 
Ogilvie—Lord Ogilvie, Angus men ........--++-+-+++-. ¢ 
Perth—Duke of Perth 
Nairn--Lord Nairn 
Edinburgh—-Roy Stuart 


Lord Elcho and Lord Balmerino 
Lord Pitsligo 
Earl of Kilmarnock 
At the head of the list we have the name of Lochiel, of whose devotion 
we have already spoken. He was wounded at Culloden; but lurked in 
concealment for five months afterwards, until conveyed, with his prince, 
to France. It was only towards the close of this dreary period of skudk- 
ing, that Charles Edward and Lochiel found themselves re-united. The 
nee had been roving among the Western Isles, but nang again on the 
mainland of Scotland, sought eagerly for some means of rejoining his 
faithful adherent :— 


“ The prince now crossed Loch Arkaig, and was conducted to a fast- 
ness in the firwood of Auchnacarry belonging to Lochiel. Here he re- 
ceived a message from that chieftain and Macpherson of Cluny, informing 
him of their retreat in Badenoch, and that the latter gentleman would 
meet bim on a certain day at the place where he was, in order to conduct 
him to their habitation, which they judged the safest place for him. Im- 

tient to see these dear friends, he would not wait for the arrival of 

lany at Auchnacarry, but set out for Badenoch immediately, trusting to 
meet the coming chief by the way, and take him back. Of the journey 
into Badenoch, a long and dangerous one, no particulars have been pre- 
served, excepting that, as the prince was entering the district, he received 
from Mr. Macdonald of Tullochcroam (a place on the side of Loch Lag- 
gan) a coarse brown short coat, a shirt, and a pair of shoes—articles of 
which he stood in great need. It was on this occasion, and to this gentle- 
man, that he said he had come to know what a quarter of a peck of meal 
was, as he had once lived on such a quantity for nearly a week. He'ar- 
rived in Badenoch on the 29th of Angust, and spent the first night at a 
place called Corineur, at the foot of the mountain Benalder. This is a 
point considerably to the east of any district he had as yet haunted. On 
the opposite side of Benalder, Loch Ericht divides Badenoch from Athole. 
* It is one of the roughest and wildest parts of the highlands, and therefore 
little apt to be intruded upon, although the great road between Edinburgh 
and Inverness passes at the distance of a few miles. The country was 
destitute of wood ; but it made up for this deficiency as a place of con- 
cealment by the rockiness of its hillsand glens. The country was part of 
the estate of Macpherson of Cluny, and was used in summer for grazing 
his cattle ; but it was considered as the remotest of his grassings. 

“ Clany and Lochiel, who were cousins-german, and much attached to 
each other, had lived here in sequestered huts or sheilings for several 
months with various friends, and attended by servants, being chiefly sup- 
plied with provisions by Macpherson younger of Breakachie, who was 
married to a sister of Cluny. Their residence in the district was kaown 
to many persons, whose fidelity, however, was such, that the Karl of Lou- 

doun, who had a military post at Sherowmore, not many miles distant, 
never all the time had the slightest knowledge or suspicion of the fact. 
The Highlanders did, indeed, during this summer, exemplify the virtue of 
secrecy in an extraordinary manner. Many of the principal persons con- 
cerned in the insurrection had been concealed and supported ever since 
Culloden in those very districts which were the most thoroughly beset 
with troops, and which had been most ravaged and plundered Next 
day, August 30, Charles was conducted to a place called Mellaneuir, also 
on Benalder, where Lochiel was now living in asmal! hut with Macpher- 
son younger of Breakachie, his principal servant Allan Cameron, and two 
servants of Cluny. When Lochiel saw five men approaching under arms 
—namely, the Prince, Lochgarry, Dr. Archibald Cameron, and two ser- 
‘vants—he imagined that they must be a military party, who, learning 
his retreat, bad come to seize him. It wasin vain to think of flying, even 
though the supposed military party had been more numerous, for he was 
still a cripple, in consequence of the wounds in his ankles. He therefore 
resolved to defend himself as well as circumstances would permit. 
Twelve firelocks and some pistols were prepared ; the chief and his four 
companions had taken up positions, and levelled each his — and all 
was ready for saluting the approaching party with a carefully-aimed vol- 
ley, when Lochiel distinguished the figures of his friends. Then, hobbling 
out as well as he could, he received the Prince with an enthusiastic wel- 
come, and attempted to pay his duty to him on his knees......The gen- 
tiemen whom Charles here met for the first time in his wanderings were, 
like all those he had met previously, astonished at the elasticity of mind 
which he displayed in circumstances of so much discomfort and danger, 
and under prospects, to say the least of them, so much less brilliant than 
what had recently been before him. 

“The day after Cluny’s arrival, it was thought expedient that there 
should be a change of quarters. They therefore removed two Highland 
miles farther into the recesses of Benalder, to a sheiling called Uiskchilra 
‘superlatively bad and smoky,’ as Donald Macpherson has described it, 
but which the Prince never once complained of. A ae oe 

“ After spending two or three uncomfortable days in the smoky sheil- 
ing, they removed to ‘ a very romantic and comical habitation. made by 
Cluny, at two miles further distance into Benalder, called the Cage. It 
was really a curiosity,’ says Donald Macpherson’ and can scarcely be 
described to perfection. It was situate in the face of a very rough, high, 
rocky mountain called Letternilichk, which is still a part of Benalder, 
full of great stones and crevices, and some scattered wood interspersed. 
The habitation called the Cage,in the face of that mountain, was 
within a emall thick bush of wood. There were first some rows of trees 
laid down, in order to level a floor for the habitation, and as the place 
was steep, this raised the lower part to equal height with the other, 
and these trees in the way of joists or planks, were entirely well levelled 
with earth and gravel. There were betwixt the trees, growing naturally 
on their own roots, some stakes fixed in the earth, which, with the trees 

were interwoven with ropes made of heath and birch twigs all to the top 
of the cage, it being of a round, or rather oval shape, and the whole 
thatched and covered over with fog. This whole fabric hung, as it were, 
by 8 large tree which reclined from the one end all abong the roof to the 
other, and which gave it the name of the Cage ; and by chance there 
happened to be two stones, at a small distance from each other, next the 
Se. resembling the pillars ofa bosom chimney, and here was the 
fire p - Thesmoke had its vent out there, all along a very stony 
part of the rock, which and the smoke were eo much of a colour, that no 
one could have distinguished the one from the other in the clearest 


da 7 — 
Lochiel eventually obtained the command of a regiment in the French 
* « History of the Rebellion of 1745-6.” 








By Robert Chambers. 1847 


service. He died in 1748. His brother of Fassefern has found a biogra- 
pher among the contributors to The Dublin University Magazine. We 
refer our readers, who may desire to trace the after history of the Came- 
rons to the memoir contained in No. CCLVII., of Maga, for May, 1854. 

It will be remarked on a reference to the list of clans who armed in 45 
that the Macdonalds constituted a considerable part of Charles Edward’s 
forces. Macdonald of Clanranald, Macdonald of Keppoch, Macdonald | 
of Kialochmoidart, and Macdonald of Glencoe, all headed their respective 
septs. But the already illustrious name has received fresh and undying 
laurels from the devotion and heroism of Flora Macdonald, the lady who 
so largely contributed to the Prince’s safety after the disastrous fight of 
Culloden. Flora was the daughter of Macdonald of Milton, in South 
Uist, but resided in Skye with her mother, whose second husband, Mac- 
donald of Armadule, had held aloof trom the Jacobite party, though not 
disinclined in principle to that cause. On the ruin of his hopes, 
Charles Edward had sought refuge among the Western Islands, and un- 
der the protection of Flora Macdonald, for whose servant he passed, dis- 
ano > female garb, spent many weary days wandering from island 
to island. 

While in Skye, and under the guardianship of this heroic girl, the 
Prince owed much to the hospitality of Macdonald of Kingsburgh. The 
night passed by Charles as his guest bas been described with much 
animation b r. Chambers. The prince, disguised as Flora’s maid, 
was journeying with her on Sunday, an humble highland follower, Nial 
Mackechan, afterwards remarkable as being the father of Marshal Mac- 
donald, one of Napoleon Bonaparte’s distinguished generals, being their 
only attendant :— — 

“ In crossing a stream which traversed the road, Charles held up his 
petticoats indelicately high, to save them from being wet. Kingsburgh 
pointed out that, by doing so, Xe must excite strange suspicions among 
those who should happen to see him; and his Royal Highness promised 
to take better care on the next occasion. Accordingly, in crossing ano- 
ther stream, he permitted his skirts to hang down and float upon the wa- 
ter. Kingsburgh again represented that this mode was as likely as 
the other to attract observation ; and the Prince could not help laughing 
at the difficulty of adjusting this trifling and yet important matter,his con- 
ductor further observed that, instead of returning the obeisance which the 
country people made to them in passing by a curtsy, his Royal Highness 
made a bow; and also that, in some other gestures and attitudes of person 
he completely forgot the woman, and resumed the man. ‘ Your enemies,’ 
re-marked Kingsburgh, ‘ cali you a pretender; but if you be,1 can tell 

ou you are the worst at your trade I ever saw.’ “Why, replied Charles, 
aughing. ‘I believe my enemies do me as much injustice in this as in 
some other and more important particulars. I have all my life des- 
pised assumed characters, and am perhaps the worst dissimulator in the 
world.’ The whole pary—Charles, Kingsburg, and Miss Macdonald— 
arrived in safety at Kingsburgh , House about eleven at night. 

“The house of Kingsburgh was not at this time in the best possible 
case for entertaining guests of distinction ; and, to add to the distress of 
the occasion, all the inmates had long been gone to bed. The old gen- 
tleman, however, lost no time in putting matters in proper trim for af- 
fording a supper to the party. He introduced Charles into the hall, and 
sent a servant up stairs to rouse his lady. F , ‘ She did 
not upbraid her husband for having been so imprudent, but, on the con- 
trary, asked if he thought the stranger would know anything regarding 
the Prince. Kingsburgh then took his wife’s hands into bis own, and said 
seriously, ‘ My dear, this is the Prince himself.’ She could not restrain 
her alarm when he pronounced these emphatic words, but exclaimed 
‘The Prince! then we'll be all hanged!’ Kingsburgh replied, ‘ We can 
die but once—could we ever die in a better cause? We are only doing 
an act of humanity, which anybody might do. Go,’ he added, ‘and 
make haste with supper. Bring us eggs, butter, cheese, and whatever 
else you can quickly make ready.’ ‘ Eggs, butter, and cheese !’ repeated 
Mrs. Macdonald, alarmed upon a new but scarcely less interesting score 
—the honour of her housewifeship ; ‘ wha‘ a supper is that for a prince— 
he’ll never look it at!’ ‘Ah, my good wife,’ replied Kingsburgh, ‘ you 
little know how this poor prince has fared of late! Our supper will be 
a treat tohim. Besides, to make a formal supper would cause the ser- 
vants to suspect something. Make haste, and come to supper yourself.’ 
Lady Kingsburgh was almost as much alarmed at her husband’s last ex- 
pression as she had been about her provisions. ‘.Me come to supper!’ 
she exclaimed ; ‘I know not how to behave before majesty!’ ‘But you 
must come,’ Kingsburgh replied ; ‘the Prince would not eat a bit with- 
out you ; and you'll find it no difficult matter to behave before him—he 
is so easy and obliging in conversation.’ 





“ Supper being accordingly soon after prepared, and Miss Flora Mac- 
donald introduced, Charles, who had always paid the most respectful at- 
tentions to his preserver, placed her upon bis right band, and Lady 
Kingsburgh on his left. He ate very heartily, and afterwards drank a 
bumper of brandy to the health and prosperity of his landlord. ° 
‘ ‘ So much did Charles enjoy the novel pleasure of a good bed, 
that though he seldom, during his distresses, slept above four hours, he 
on this occasion slept about ten, not awaking till roused, at one o’clock 
next day, by his kind landlord. Kingsburgh inquiring, like a good host, 
how he had reposed, the Prince answered that he had never enjoyed a 
more agreeable or a longer sleep in his life. He had almost forgot, he 
said, what a good bed was. : 2 ; The only reformation he 
thought it would be allowable to make in his habiliments at present, was 
a change of shoes, those which the prince had brought with him being 
worn so much that his toes protruded through them. Kingsburgh hap- 
pened to have a pair in the house which he had never worn, and those he 
provided for the accommodation of his Royal Highness. When Charles 
had shifted the old for the new, Kingsburgh took up the former, tied them 
together, and hung them up in a corner of his house, observing that they 
might yet stand him in good stead. Charles asked him what he meant 
by that, and the old man replied, ‘ Why, when you are fairly settled at 
St. James’s, I shall introduce myself by shaking these shoes at you, to 
put you in mind of your night’s entertainment and protection under my 
roof.’ Charles smiled at the conceit of the good old gentleman, and bade 
him be as good as his word, Kingsburgh accordingly kept these strange 
relics, or the greater portion of them, as long as he lived. After his 
death, and when all prospect of Charles’s restoration to St. James’s was 
gone, his family permitted the remainder to be cut to pieces, and dis- 
persed among their friends. It is the recollection of one of his descend- 
= that Jacobite ladies often took away the pieces they got in their 

somes. 

** When Charles was to dress, Mrs. Macdonald caused her daughter to 
act as his handmaid, for, as she afterwards told Bishop Forbes, ‘ the deil 
a preen he could put in.’ While Miss Macdonald was dressing him, he 
was like to fall over with laughing. After the pinners, gown, hood, and 
mantle were put on, he said, ‘Oh, miss, you have forgot my apron. 
Where is my apron? Get me my apron here, for it is a principal part of 
my dress.’ Kingsburgh and his lady informed their friends afterwards 
that at this time he behaved not like one that was in danger, but as 
mirthfully as if he had been putting on women’s clothes merely for a frolic. 
Lady Kingsburgh having asked a lock of his bair, to preserve as a keep- 
sake, he laid down his head upon Flora’s lap, and told her to cut off as 
much as she chose. Flora severed a lock, the half of which she gave to 
Lady Kingsburgh, and the other half retained for herself. . ‘ ; 
After he had taken a tender farewell, she went up stairs to his bedroom, 
and folded the sheets in which he had lain, declaring that they should 
never again be washed or used till her death, when they should be em- 
ployed as her winding-sheet. She was afterwards induced to divide this | 
valuable memorial of her distinguished guest with the amiable Flora, 
who, it may be mentioned, many years afterwards carried her moiety of 


the Muscovite is not at all exclusive. 
alect, is a brother to him, if he has no objection to adhere to the great 
Russian empire, to forget his provincial existence, and promote the ex- 
tension of the Muscovite or 
Alexander believed that the Poles might be induced to give up their old 
traditions and national policy, he bestowed every favour on them, and 
was proud of their talents. Prince Czartoryski became minister; and 
the Czar, in one of his proclamations, mentioned with exultation the ap- 
proaching union of the Slavonians, with the white double-headed eagle 
as their symbol—a combination of the Russian and Polish arms. 
the Poles did not wish to join the German straight noses, and to share in 
the rule of the Russian short noses; they never concealed their desire to 
become again a member of the western family of nations ; they strove for 
liberty, not for theempire, and therefore they were doomed to oppres- 
sion and political slavery. They had to submit to the same fate as the 
Bohemians, their next of kin ; the languages of these two being as closely 
related to one another as the Provengalis tothe French. The Bohemian 
can understand the Pole, the only difference between them being, that 
the Polish is a soft language with short accents, while the Bohemian de- 
lights in an accumulation of harsh and sibilant consonants, suppressing 
the vowels as far as possible. 
on account of their hard words, and like to relate the anecdcte of Pope 
Leo XII., who was wont to visit the spas of Carlsbad on account of his 
health, and as a scholar began to study the geography of Bohemia, until, 
on the map, he reached the station called Stradokluk. Trying to pro- 


—— this name, his Italian tongué was dislocated, and his holiness was 
choked. 


was hopelessly wrecked on Drummossie Muir. The Prince for whom they 
suffered, broken down by hardship, poverty, and hopeless of the future, 
fell into the errors and vices from which his earlier years had been ex. 
empt, and in after life disappointed the promise of his youth and the ex. 
pectations of his devoted friends. He had contracted during his wander. 
ings the habit of intemperance, which became painfully strengthened as 
he advanced in years. He died in 1788, at Florence, on the 30th of Jann- 
ary—a day already fatal to the House of Stuart—without leaving any 
legitimate descendants. His only brother, Henry, Cardival of York, had 
ae the ecclesiastical life, and followed Charles Edward to the tomb 
in 1807. 

There isan end of the Stuarts. Their expulsion has given us a cen- 
tury and a half of freedom from priestly arrogance and arbitrary power. 
Enjoying these immunities, we can afford a generous admiration for the 
virtues of individual members of the defeated party. Happy it is for us 
that we may indulge in such sentiments with safety. If Lochiel, in all 
the dignity of his romantic loyalty, were In the field to-day for the same 
cause, the friends of freedom should throw sentiment behind their backs, 
and range themselves under the banner of Cumberland. But as that 
hard necessity can no longer arise, the friends of freedom will love to read 
of the Jacobite chieftains, just as in an age of confirmed Christianity, the 
best divines take most delight in Pagan literature. Long may we feel 
ourselves sufficiently secure for such enjoyments ; and distant be the day 
when any sense of danger shall compel us to discard from our list of he- 
roes the Cameron and the “ gallant Graeme.” 


THE SLAVONIC RACES. 


Of all the races of mankind, there are but two at the present moment 
which are expanding—the Anglo-Saxon and the Slavonic. The Anglo- 
Saxons absorb and denationalise the Celts; they fill the northern conti- 
nent of America ; govern the hundred millions of Hindoos ; colonise the 
islands of the Pacific; and build up a new empire in Australia. The 
Slavonic races, which in the middle ages were absorbed, denationalised, 
and repelled by the Germans, Hungarians, and Turks, are now expand- 
ing on an equally grand scale with the Anglo Saxons: they are under- 
mining the Turkish and Persian empires; they are silently filling the 
southern and more genial portion of Siberia ; and they overawe by force 
of arms the Circassian and Turkoman tribes on the Caspian, the Aral, 
and Baikal. The Kuban, the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Amoor, but 
lately independent in their course, have become Russian. The distance 
which intervenes between the Anglo-Saxon settlements and the great 
Slavic empire, narrows day by day ; and the fateful conflict of the two 
races—far more important than the present one in the Crimea, which is 
only its forerunner— can scarcely be deferred longer than till the end of 
this century. But the Anglo-Saxons expand only as a race, not as an 
empire. They like self-government and provincial independence, and 
therefore have already split into two great nations, and may soon origi- 
nate many more empires. At least, there is scarcely an Englishman to 
be found who would believe that the English colonies must continue in- 
divisible portions of the British Empire; that Canada, the Cape, and Aus- 
tralia, must remain in eternal connection with the offices in Downing 
Street. As to the Americans, although they strive with spasmodic efforts 
to maintain the loose Union of their States, they still feel that the time 
may soon come when the coast of the Pacific and the plateau of the Rocky 
Mountains and Cordiileras—that is tosay, the whole continent not drain- 
ed and connected by the Mississippi and its tributaries—will form a fede- 
ration of their own. 

The Slavonic races, on the contrary, have a greater tendency to co- 
hesion, and may soon be absorbed by the most powerful of their kin—the 
Muscovite. Yet even now, when several of the smaller Slavonic na- 
tionalities have become extinct, the race is still divided into five branches, 
all different from one another—the Bohemian, the Pole, the Muscovite, 
the Cossack, and the Servian. The Bohemians and Poles are a fair and 
handsome race, higher in civilisation than their kin in the north-east and 
in the south ; but their star is waning. The Bohemians in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries a leading nation among the continentals, with a 
flourishing literature and developed industry, were in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, crushed by the Germans, and especially the Austrian 
princes during the deadly conflict in which they were involved, because 
they upheld the pure tenets of the church, reformed first by Huss, and 
then by Luther. The Poles maintained their power for one century 


YAonger ; but from the day that King John Sobieski subordinated the Po- 


lish interests to his religious enthusiasm, and saved Viennafrom the 
Turks, the neighbouring German and Muscovite emperors and kings en- 
croached upon the territory of Poland until it fell, though not inglori- 
ously, by the treachery of Frederic the Great of Prussia, of Maria-The- 


ene well-beloved of Austria, and of Catharine, the philosopher of 
ussia. 
is an evidence of their partially Mongol blood. The aquiline and straight 
noses of the Fins, Germans and Greeks, have a peculiar charm in Musco- 
vite society, and explain to some degree the universal success of foreign 
adventurers in St. Petersburg. In fact, the two great political parties at 
the Russian court, headed by Count Nesselrode and Prince Menschikoff— 
one wishing to extend the empire by diplomacy and cunning, the other 


by war and threats—are but the parties of the straight and long, of short 
and upturned noses. 


The Muscovites are likewise fair-haired, but their up-turned nose 


However, though the short nose cocks itself up against the long nose, 
Whoever speaks the Slavonic di- 


anslavic power. As long as the Emperor 


But 


The Germans often taunt the Bohemians, 


The Russians do not understand the Poles: the difference between the 


two languages is about the same as between the Dutch and German. But 

they easily understand the Servian, and all the Southern Slavoniatis, 

from whom they are divided by the intervening nations of the Wallachs 

and Hungarians, who always were the material obstacle to the union 

| of the Northern and Southern Slavonic races, and, therefore, could not 
but be the natural enemies of the Czar. 


The Slavonians of the south differ much from those of the north. The 





it to America. 


grave.” 
Flora having preserved the life of the Prince at the risk of her own 


emigrated to America, 





heroism, noble generosity, and disinterested self sacrifice. 
The Jacobite cause, for which these generous victims endured so much 


In the course of her strangely adventurous life, and 
though often reduced to situations of the greatest distress by the repub- 
lican insurgents, she never parted with it till the day of her death, when 
her body was wrapped in its precious folds, and consigned with it to the 


former are one of the handsomest populations of Europe. Tall and well 
built, with aquiline noses, jet-black hair, and energetic eyes, they would 
long ago have become the masters of South-eastern Europe were they not 
lazy, and addicted to drunkenness and to plunder. It is principally among 
the Serbs, the Montenegrins, and the Albanians, that these characteristics 
are fully developed; the Croats and Bosniaks are less handsome. and 


§ c i : »| more industrious ; and they do not rob, although they have an insur- 
found her anxious task ended, when an opportunity presented itself for the 


young adventurer’s return to the mainland. She retired to her mother’s 
house, but was arrested and imprisoned when the part she had taken in 
furthering the Prince’s escape became known. Onthe passing of the Act 
of Indemnity, she regained her freedom, and some time afterwards mar- 
ried Alexander Macdonald the younger, of Kingsbargh, with whom she 
In the troubles which resulted in the severance 
of the American colonies from the mother country, Flora and her hus- 
band sided with the British Government ; and finding themselves again 
on the losing side, as they had been in Scotland when opposed to the 
House of Hanover, in whose cause they now suffered, returned to Skye. 
Here this heroic woman died, at the age of seventy, and was buried in 
the shroud which she had so strangely selected for that purpose in her 
youth, and carried with ber through so many adventures and migrations. 
Flora Macdonald sleeps in the churchyard of Kilmuir, her grave un- 
marked even by a stone, but her memory revered in the traditions of her 
country, and her name h allowed in the hearts ofall who can reverence 


mountable propensity for stealing. The Slavonic inhabitants of the 
coast, the Bouchese of Cattaro, the Morlaks of Dalmatia, are the most 
hardy and trustworthy sailors of the Mediterranean. When under the 
sway of Venice, the inhabitants of the village and district of Peristo had 
the privilege of serving always in the admiral’s ship, and protecting his 
flag ; until after their losses in the murderous battle of Lepanto, in order 
to protect them from being utterly destroyed by their own gallantry, the 
= deprived them of a right which they had regarded as the highest 
onour. 

The educated classes among the Croats, who up to the year 1825 were 
always united in interest with the Hungarians, began with the acces- 
sion of the Czar Nicholas to the throne to dream of a great Southern Sla- 
vonic empire, comprising Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Albania, and Macedonia, ruling over the Wallachs and Molda- 
vians, and especially over the Osmanlis. The Croat aristocracy—proba- 
bly the poorest in Europe—believed that the lion’s share might be theirs 
in this novel empire, amidst the illiterate bulk of the other South Sla- 
vonic races. 





»| The scheme was supported by young Croat enthusiasts, by some Ser- 
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by the emperor of Russia. The first Croatian press was 
pede cop to fe Gay, the leader of the movement. The 
aan of Vienna aod the Hungarians opposed it ; but soon after, about 
1840 the Austrian policy suddenly changed ; and the Croats and Servi- 

ns were upheld and courted as a check against the liberal turn of the 
pablic mind in Hungary, which at that time began to make great strides 
F literature, industry, and commerce, and was aware of the national im- 
rtance and weight. Still, in spite of court patronage and national en- 
ergy, the hope of union soon decreased in Croatia, there being a stubborn 
fact in their way which defeated all the attempts of Louis Gay and his 
friends. The Croats, Dalmatians, and Bosniaks, are bigoted Roman Ca- 
tholics ; the Servians, Montenegrins, and Bulgarians, belong to the Greek 
Oriental Church, and call themselves orthodox. But perbaps even this 
difficulty might have been overcome in the course of time, had there ex- 
jsted facilities for fair discussion ; but there were none, although the con- 
tending parties speak dialects so nearly akin that they can understand 
one another. But the Croats and Dalmatians make use of the round La- 
tin alphabet, while the Servians and Bulgarians adhere to their printed 
Cyrillic (Russian) letters. The Servian cannot read the Croat publica- 
tions, nor can the Croat peruse the papers printed in Servia, There was 
no possibility of coming to an understanding in this respect, each nation 
holding by its ancestral alphabet with a tenacity which baffled the enthu- 
siasm of young Croatia and the diplomacy of the Russian agents. Even 
in 1848-49, when Croats and Servians made war against Hungary, they 
never could be induced to co-operate with one another ; they fought for 
the same object, but separately ; and it became evident, that the opposi- 
tion of the round Latin alphabet to the printed Russian letters defeated 
the scheme of a South Slavonic empire. 
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THE EXILE AND THE EMPEROR. 


Voltaire, in the tale of the Optimist, makes his hero Candide, while at 
Venice, partake of a dinner at which all the guests have, much to his 
surprise, the title of ‘‘ Sire” applied to them by their different valets. 
The sixth and last, however, is addressed in a somewhat different strain 
from the others. ‘ Faith, sire, they will give your majesty no more cre- 
dit, nor me either; and you and I run a fair chance to-night of being 
caught hold of. 1am going to look after myself—good-by.’ : 

Now, as it was the time of the Carnival, Candide had little difficulty 
in attributing the strange mimicry of royalty, which he had just witnes- 
sed, to the character of the season. “ Gentlemen,’’ said he, “ this is a 
singular joke! Why, are you all kings?” “ss ; 

One of the guests answered gravely: “I am not joking ; my name is 
Achmet ILI. I was grand sultan for several years; 1 dethroned my bro- 
ther ; my nephew dethroned me.” ; 

Then another: ‘* My aoe is Ivan ; 1 was emperor of all the Russias, 
- at was deposed in my cradle. ' 

Then another: “ I te Charles Edward, king of England.” 

And another : “ I am King of Poland.” 

And another: “ I am also King of Poland.” 

And then the sixth and last: “ I am not so great a man as you, gen- 
tlemen, but still I have been as much a king as any one else. I am The- 
odorus ; I was elected king in Corsica ; I was called your majesty, and 
now I am scarcely called sir.’’ 

But in these latter days of running to and fro on the face of the earth, 
when so many royal luminaries are struck from their planetary circles, 
the same assemblage of deposed or expectant monarchs would no longer 
be the matter of surprise which it was to Candide a hundred years ago. 
And, indeed, it is not long since an equally striking group of runners 
after thrones and sceptres was presented to the admiring gaze of the Bri- 
tish public, in a manner which bade fair to throw at least a partial 
eclipse over the once solitary lustre of the famous dinner of the Optimist 
at Venice. And who was the Theodorus of that group? We shall see. 

It was on the occasion ofa dramatic representation at St. James’s The- 
atre, some time in the month of June, 1847, that the incident to which I 
allude took place. From the pit to the boxes, and the boxes to the gal- 
lery, the whole house was crowded with spectators. Fashion had dis- 
played all the luxury of its resources, and the embellishments of the 
building, vieing with the charms of beauty and the richness of jewellery 
and dress, had lent to the tout-ensemble an aspect which it rarely wore. 

It was a royal night, and the Queen and Prince Albert occupied the 
royal box. By their side sat the Dake of Nemours—not then an exile, 
eating the bitter bread of foreign hospitality, but the offspring of a reigo- 
ing king, the future regent of a great country, the near connection of the 
sovereign who now, in the sunshine of his success, gave him so gracious a 
welcome to the English court. Below, however, the scene was less flatter- 
ing to the theory of the divine right of kings. On one side sat the Duke of 
Brunswick, with his diamonds and his rouge, an exile from his beloved 
‘* Vaterland ;” on the other, and opposite him, the Count of Montemo- 
lin, pretender to the Spanish throne. In the first tier of boxes, concealed 
by the intervening drapery, and shrouded, as it were, with the shadows 
of misfortune, sat the dethroned brother of Don Pedro—Don Miguel him- 
self ; and nothing was wanting to the tableau of defunct sovereigns or 
ousted pretenders, but the presence of the culminating Theodorus of the 
scene. J 

Every one was making his comments on the strange coincidence which 
had brought so many claimants of royalty together into one spot, and 
smiling at the mutability of things, when suddenly, by the orchestra, en- 
tered Louis Napoleon. The situation was striking. There was nothiug 
to break its effect, as the curtain was down, and every one was yielding 

to the train of thoughts naturally engendered by the spectacle. A sense 
of ridicule seized on the whole assembly ; a laugh passed from the or- 
chestra through the pit, even to the royal box. The very name of Louis 
Napoleon seemed to warrant a smile—a smile at the folly of the hero of 
Strasbourg and Boulogne. Louis Napoleon was not slow to understand 
the object ofso much merriment. He threw a cold and sullen glance on the 
royal box, where the Duke of Nemours, the son of the king of France, sat 
in smiling mockery at the luckless aspirant to his father’s throne ; and 
then rising from his seat, he slowly and deliberately placed himself on 
the left side of the theatre, under that royal box, and in such a manner as 
to break the view of its inmates. 
What were his feelings at the moment? Now, that we know the man, 
we can fancy, at least, somewhat of the bitterness which must bave over- 
swept his heart, when thus treated as the subject of general ridicule by 
a large and crowded audience—when thus mocked by the successful rival 
of his fortunes, and smiled at by the sovereign in whose lands he was an 
exile. We can fancy somewhat of the dark shadows and the tangled pas- 
sions, and the impenetrable throbbings of vengeance and hate, which 
must have then possessed the soul of the exile of King Street—the present 
emperor of Frauce, and the late guest of Queen Victoria. 
No men are more oiten deceived in the character of individuals, than 
those who are reckoned among the sages of the land. As they have no 
tendency toward adventurous action in themselves, they of course throw 
discredit on every one else who has; and should the knight-errant, in his 
earliest sallies, meet, as haply as he may do, with the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Don Quixote, it is at once decided that bedlam is the ultimate goal 
of his destiny. No appeal lies from this opinion ; and the unthinking 
mass, without taking the trouble to investigate its rationality, at once 
adopt it as a truism beyond the reach or possibility of doubt. 
et, even admitting to its greatest extent, the priociple of popular 
uncharitableness, we can still scarcely realise to ourselves at the present 
moment the degree of supercilious pity, of hearty contempt, of universal 
derision, with which Napoleon was treated in the days by-gone. Cir- 
cumstances have belied the wiseacres who shook their heads at that very 
rash young man, who made such a mess of it at Strasbourg, and such a 
fool of himself and his eagle at Boulogne; and few who witnessed his re- 
ception by the English crown and the English people on the day of his ar- 
rival in the metropolis, wouid have fancied that, only eight years ago, a 
scene such as that I have just described had taken place in ridicule of 
this same man—then a discomfited pretender, but now an imperial guest. 
And strange must have been his thoughts when he pointed out to the 
fair partner of the pomp and circumstance of his present life, the house 
and the street in which he dwelt in the times of his misfortunes! Old 
forms were still about, and the clubs teemed with familiar faces; but 
now, every window was white with waving handkerchiefs—every roof 
crowded—every lamp-post freighted with its due burden of curiosity— 
every footpath lined with solid rows of human beings; and the whole 
heart of England seemed to throb with the sympathetic shout which fol- 
jowed the imperial cortége through that city in which Napoleon was once 
an exile and a pretender, 
Such are the vicissitudes of human fortune ; and happy is he who, nei- 
ther in sunshine nor in cloud, forgets the alternative which may await 
him. That Louis Napoleon does not, ought to be the earnest hope of all 
those who wish him well in the great and good labours of his life. 
——— 


THE MORAL OF THE EPSOM DERBY RACE. 
For one day Sebastopol has been forgotten. For twenty-four hours 


Lancaster guns, and saps, and ravelins, and fascines, and gabions existed 
not. If the Russians bad come in apon us in our happy little island yester- 
day we should have presented a grander spectacle 
we used to read about ia our school-boy days who received the Gauls in 
full state, sitting upon curule chairs, and holding sceptres in their hands. 
They would have found universal England upon Epsom-downs, cheering 
and shouting, and filling up beakers of champagne for beauty’s lips, thim- 
ble-rigging slightly, and betting extensively ;—was it not the Derby day? 


an those old Romans 


Yesterday we really could not be bothered with the Four Points. We 
were taking our ease and disporting ourselves,—it was a time of decided 
truce. The Derby day turned out a memorable one in the Fasti of Ep- 
som. We do not shrink from recording the fact in columns usually dedi- 
cated to more important subjects, for one might be permitted to accept 
the event as an omen. A horse—Wiéild Dayrell is the excellent crea- 
ture’s name—the property of a gentleman not upon the turf, trained by 
his own groom, not by a professional trainer, aud ridden by a jockey not 
a professional jockey, has actually been declared Senior Wrangler in the 
great Horse Tripos. 
No one who has not been initiated in the foul mysteries of the turf, or 
who has not been indoctrinated by an adept, can have any idea of the 
difficulties with which an unfortunate quadruped has to contend which is 
galloping for high honours. It is actually necessary to surround him 
with detective officers and policemen for weeks, almost for months, be- 
fore the day of the struggle, to see that some atrocious trick is not be 
your familiar grooms—by the very men on whom you chiefly relied. 
ow he meets with a stable accident—now he springs a sinew while 
taking his breathing gallops—now he falls sick of some mysterious inter- 
nal disease which baffles the skill of the horse faculty. The commonest, 
perhaps, of these acts of rascality is to mix up ground glass in the fa- 
vourite’s oats. which modification in his diet is anything but calculated 
to promote equine digestion. Wild Dayrell had run the gauntlet of all 
these little playful projects, and by intense vigilance had been brought 
safely through. Grievous was the dismay of the practical diplomatists 
of Epsom-downs when they saw him yesterday emerge from his stable in 
the finest possible condition, and canter up to the starting-post. 
The history of the race will be found elsewhere in our columns to- 
day ; suffice it here to say that Wild Dayreill made very fair weather of 
it indeed, and easily beat bis antagonists, Let us recommend the point 
to the meditation of onr First Minister and his Austrian friends, and 
more especially to the careful consideration of the Chancery at St. Peters- 
burg. There are Wild Dayrells elsewhere than on the race-course of 
Epsom. Chicane and trickery do not in the long run prevail, whatever 
may be the opinion of professional jockeys or of professional statesmen. 
We take it that the English people just now may be fairly represented 
by the winner of the Derby yesterday. Many a trick has been tried 
upon us, many an overweight has been placed upon our backs, many a 
pinch of ground glass bas been slily introduced into our comfortable 
feeds, at which we so confidingly champed in the unsuspiciousness of our 
hearts. We lay down in our own loose box, amid our own grooms, and 
fondly supposed that our attendants, who were so highly paid for rub- 
bing us down, promoting our little comforts, and attending to our inter- 
ests, would stand between us and all harm. The reverse of all this has 
turned out to be the fact. Weld Dayrell, however, is sick of professional 
jockeys, and “calculates” that if any one will fairly sit him, and give 
him his head, he is able to give a good account of himself as against 
his competitors. We have no doubt that in the long run Wild Day- 
rel will kick himself free and justify the expectations of his original 
backers.— Times, May 24. 


THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 
The Liverpoo) steamer of the 2nd inst. brings important news, and we 
have consequently more pleasure than usual in making selections from 
the budget. 


CaprurgE or Kertcu ; OccuPpaTION oF THE SEA OF AZOFF BY THE 
Avies.—Lord Raglan telegraphs :—Crimea, May 27.—We are masters 
of the Sea of Azoff, without a casualty. The troops landed at Kertch on 
Her Majesty’s birth-day, and the enemy fled, blowing up their fortifica- 
tions on both sides of the Straits, and destroying their steamers ; some 
vessels and fifty guns have fallen into the hands of the allies. 

On May 28, Lord Panmure, dating from the War Department 104 A.M., 
sent his compliments to the editors of the London papers, and informed 
them that further intelligence had been received from Lord Raglan, an- 
nouncing that General Sir Geo. Brown had reached Yenikale at 1 P.M. 
on the 26 of May, having, the previous day, destroyed a foundry near 
Kertch, where shot, shell and Minié balls were manufactured. In the 
advance the French were on the right, the English on the left, and the 
Turks in reserve.—Of date Sebastopol, May 30, Lord Raglan again tele- 
graphs that letters received from Sir George Brown and Admiral Lyons, 
of 29th, announce the destruction by the enemy of four (Russian) war 
steamers and large dépots of corn. The allied ships had succeeded in 
blowing up a magazine at Arabat, and in destroying about one hundred 
merchant vessels. Only one steamship remained of the enemy’s forces 
in the Sea of Azoff.—-Tne Admiralty account says that on the appear- 
ance of the Allied Squadron before Berdiansk the Russians burned four 
war steamers, and considerable stores of corn ; 106 merchant ships were 
destroyed.—Lord Panmure announces to the press that advices, dated 
18th, from Sir George Brown state the troops continued healthy. Five 
vessel laden with corn had run into Kertch, not knowing the place was 
taken, and were captured. The number of guns found by the Allies ex- 
ceeds 100. 
A French account says the Russians burned 30 transport as well as 
their four steamships, and destroyed 360,000 sacks of corn, 160,000 sacks 
of oats, and 100,000 sacks of flour. In the evening of May 25, 14 Allied 
steamers entered the Sea of Azoff. 


The London press comments at length on these fortunate movements. 
We give a few samples. 


** * * The satisfaction which this achievement will excite in all 
parts of the world where sympathy is felt for the cause of the allies is in- 
creased by the fortunate circumstance that this success has been obtained 
without a single casualty. In spite of the warning given to the Russians 
by the recall of the first expedition nearly three weeks ago, the result 
shows that they had not means to place the Straits of Yenikale in an 
efficient state of defence ; they evacuated and destroyed the forts which 
guarded the Sea of Azotf on the arrival of the combined fleet; and the 
birthday of the Queen of England was worthily celebrated by planting 
the standards of Eogland and France upon the hill which tradition has 
described as the tomb of Mithridates. 

This result is the more glorious and the more extraordinary, as the 
Russians must long have foreseen that such an operation would sooner or 
later be attempted, and there is no point in the vast dominions of Russia 
the loss of which is more formidable to that empire. Indeed, if the allies 
proceeded no further than to occupy and hold the Straits of Yenikale and 
the adjacent peninsula of Kertch, which is easily defensible by any Power 
having the command of the sea, they would remain in possession of the 
key to one of the principal approaches to the Russian territories, In 
1851 no less than 1,000 trading vessels passed the Straits. Taganrog, 
Marianopol, Berdianski, and Kertch, all commercial towns, which it has 
been the policy of the Russian Government to protect and foster with the 
utmost care for the last 70 years, exist only by the freedom of trade be- 
tween the Sea of Azoff and the Euxine. The whole exports of the valley 
of the Don and its tributaries, and the communication between the Don 
and the Volga, which places the trade of that mighty stream in connexion 
with the markets of Europe, all depend on this neck of the Sea of Azoff : 
so that it is no exaggeration to assert that our occupation of Kertch wil! 
be felt in the interior of Russia, even to Kazan and Nishni Novogorod. 
On the Asiatic shore of the Straits the Russians have also destroyed their 
fortifications, so that both sides may be occupied, and the allied forces 
will threaten or blockade Anapa, which is the key to the whole Circassian 
coast. Kertch itself is a flourishing town of about 12,000 inhabitants, 
built entirely of substantial stone houses. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Greeks and Tartars, and for the first time since the oommencement of 
these operations our troops will find themselves in contact with what may 
be termed, by comparison, a civilized community. The climate, though 
cold in winter, is healthy and genial in this season. The surrounding 
country, which is termed by the Russians the district of Kertch-Enikolsk, 
is luxuriantly fertile wherever it it is cultivated, it is separated from 





Azoff and the Black Sea, and the isthmus dividing the Bay of Kaffa from 
that of Arabat is not more than 12 miles in breadth. 

A more favourable position either for military or commercial opera- 
tions cannot be found, and in the flourishing days of the Crimea, both in 
antiquity, under the Genoese, and even under the Khan of Khazaria, the 
chiet seat of power and of wealth was always on this eastern extremity 
of the peninsula, These facts being well known, it is difficult to explain 
why this expedition was not made at a much earlier period of the war, 
for the forces which languished during last July at Varna might have 





Menschikoff and Gortscbakoff and omne quod exit in “ off” have passed 
away from the Anglo-Saxon mind as though such things as trenches and 


long since seized the forts of Yenikale. It is true that the soundings 


Kaffa by about 60 miles of undulating plain, lying between the Sea of 





cessful attack had not then | been taken, and the manner in which they 
were obtained is curious. 


A British naval officer, whose name has, un- 
fortunately, not yet reached us, (Capt. Moore, of the Highflyer,) oe 
a vessel having on board a private carria belongin to the Russian 
Governor of Kertch. Win this “ material pledge” in h on, he 
sent ina oe ~~ to the Gevernor, stating that the English cruiser 
was unwilling to deprive him of his private property, and would have 
great pleasure in restoring the carriage to its former owner. The offer 
was accepted, and the ship’s boats entered the Bay of Kertch, with the 
vehicle on board, sounding as they went. By this means it was ascer- 
tained that there was a passage for the small steamers to within a short 
distance of the coast, and the Governor’s carriage made a track for the 
British fleet. 

Among the other immediate advantages resulting from the occupation 
of the Straits may be reckoned the interruption of the supplies which 
the Russian army in the Crimea has hitherto drawn from the Sea of Azoff. 
Very large quantities of wheat, flour, and oats were found at Kertch and 
upwards of 60 vessels engaged in this service, of which about half were 
burnt by the enemy and half were taken. The maintenance of a large 
army in the interior of the Crimea will become a task of insuperable dif- 
ficulty, if the whole of its supplies and food have to be brought by land 
across the steppes north of the Salghir. The Crimea itself does 
not produce corn enough to feed its own sparse population, and it was by 
communication with the inexhaustible granaries of the Sea of Azoff that 
the Russian magazines were supplied. This circumstance may serve to 
account in part for the fact that the Russians have apparently not at- 
tempted to throw very large reinforcements into the Crimea. The 
strength of their army must be regulated not only by the numbers they 
may be able to convey there, but by the means of supporting them.— 
Times, May 29. _ 


The success which has attended the second expedition to Kertch leaves 

us no room to regret that the first was recalled. The whole operation 

has been conducted with a rapidity and precision that must inspire the 

natives of Southern Russia with a very substantial idea of the strength 

of the Allies, and impress dismal anticipations on the Russian army in 
the Crimea. 

On the 24th the Allies landed at Kertch, on the 25th their steamers 
passed the Straits, and the flags of the West floated over the Sea of Azoff. 
Despatches received by the government last night announce that on the 
26th the flotilla appeared before Berdiansk, the best harbour on the Sea 
of Azoff, and a great grain depot ; and here, as elsewhere, when aseailed, 
the enemy burned his store of corn, and destroyed four war steamers that 
lay in the harbour. Above a hundred sail of vessels used in the trans- 
port trade have been destroyed by our cruisers. The Allies on the 27th 
shelled the fort of Arabat and blew up the magazine. This attack on 
Arabat effectually closes the road across the Putrid Sea. Only one Rus- 
sian steamer, we are told, remains in the Sea of Azoff ; and, as the allies 
will not leave the work half done. no doubt they will visit Marianopol, 
and Taganrog, and every place accessible to the guns of the steamers, 
and complete the work of destruction. 

Day by day the pressure thus placed on Southern Russia will be felt, 
not only at Sebastopol, but far inland; and the merchant at Kazan and 
Nishni Novgorod will feel the effects of the occupation of the Straits of 
Kertch, and the sealing up of the Sea of Azoff. It will be felt also on 
the plateaus and in the valleys of the Caucasus, and the heroes of Scha- 
my! will respond to the stimulus from the Caspian to the rocks ot Anapa. 
Nor will its echoes be faint in the palaces of St. Petersburg, nor without 
effect at Vienna and Berlin.— Globe. June 1. 


The suggestion of systematised Russian deceit, contained in what fol- 
lows, is worth notice. 


Kertch is built entirely of stone, and has a population of about 10,000 
souls. Its only export is a little salt; but it is here that vessels of dee 
draught stop and transship their cargoes for the ports of the Sea of Az 
into smaller craft. Vessels of lesser draught, too, are here obliged to 
unload a portion of their cargoes into lighters, and take it again at Ye- 
nikale. Hence it comes that in time of peace there is always @ conside- 
rable accumulation of shipping at this part of the Straits. We mentioned 
some time ago that information, to which we were inclined to give cre- 
dit, led us to believe that this stoppage of deep draught vessels and un- 
loading of smaller ones was, in a great measure, a farce enacted by the 
Russian authorities with a view to deceive the rest of the world with re- 
spect to the depth of water in the Straits of Kertch. If we may lay an 
stress On an expression in the French despatches (to the effect that “ the 
Sea of. Amoff is ocoupied by the Allied squadron’’), the information to 
which we allude may be regarded as confirmed.— Daily News. 


Frencu Successes ; THE PLaee D’ARMES AND THE LINE OF THE TCHER- 
NAYA TAKEN FROM THE Exemy.—The following are the only accounts yet 
to hand of these affairs : 

General Pelissier in despatches dated the 23d and 24th of May, says : 
‘The enemy had formed between the central bastion and the sea a large 
place d’armes, where they proposed assembling considerable forces to 
make important sorties. In the night, between the 22d and 23d, we at- 
tacked those works which were detended by nearly the whole garrison. 
The combat was fierce and lasted during nearly the whole night. We 
varried and occupied half the works. I hope to be able to announce to- 
morrow that we shall have taken the remainder.” 

On the next morning, accordingly, the General telegraphs : “ We last 
night very successfully carried the remainder of the works we had attack- 
ed on the previous evening. The enemy whose losses were enormous 
the night before, did not make so stout a resistance. Our losses, though 
considerable, were much less. The allied armies to day cordially ce- 
lebrated together the birthday of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria.’ 

Prince Gortschakoff’s account of the affair is this : “ Yesterday even- 
ing seventeen battalions of the enemy, with reserves, attacked our trench 
of counter aproach, commenced the day before in front of the bastions 
Nos. 5 and 6, the combat was sanguinary and lasted during the whole 
of the night. Our twelve battalions lost nearly 2,500 men in driving 
back the enemy.” 

The Moniteur publishes dispatches received by the Minister ot War 
from General Pelissier, thus:—Crimea, May 25—10 P. M—To-day 
we have occupied the line of the Tchernaya.—The enemy, who were not 
in force, offered but little resistance in disputing the ground, and retreat- 
ed rapidly into the hills. We have definitely established ourselves in 
the works carried during the nights of the 22nd and 23rd. An armistice 
was agreed upon for burying the dead, and we are evabled to form an es- 
timate of the enemy’s losses. They must be about 5,000 to 6,000 men. 
killed and wounded. May 26,10 P. M.—The enemy has not made any 
demonstration either in front of the place or against our lines on the 
Tchernaya. The works of fortification at Kameisch are progressing. The 
sanitary condition of the army continues good. 

The Times of June 1, says: We have received the following telegraph- 
ic message from our correspondent in the Crimea ;— 

Varna, Thursday.—On the 24th of May the French made a recon- 
naissance across the Tchernaya, with 35,000 men, and established a camp 
at Tchorgoun.—Two thousand men of the Turkish Contingent have ar- 
rived.—The French have taken 1,000 oxen at Kertch.— At present there 
are 24 steamers of the Allies in the Sea uf Azoff.” 


ITEMS AND ANECDOTES. 


WaTeR ror THE Camp.—Apprehensions had been loudly expressed in 
camp that the army would soon be destitute of water, but the possession 
of the river Tchernaya will supply the want. 

On this grave subject, whilst the engineers of the camp are holding 
council, and the newspapers are croaking, a practical man under the 
signature of “A Mining Engineer’ thus writes to a London journal. 

Sir,—In your correspondence “from before Sebastopol,” of this date, 
I observe an anticipation of scant supply of water for the allied camps, 
and, moreover, that an attempt had been made to bore artesiam wells. 
Instead of wasting space or time in discussing if such an affair as an 
artesian well be possible in the strata of the Crimea, allow me to point 
out how a plentiful supply of that most essential article of health—viz., 
water may, at a little cost, be obtained in excellent condition. In speak- 
ing of little cost, I mean in reference to the inestimable boon of a glass 
or cup of clean, fresh, cool water to any one who has experienced the 
dust and parching effects of an Eastern sun. 

The method I propose would be the employment of a fast iron steam- 
ship, fitted with water-tight bulkheads, of which there are several now 
present in the Black Sea. One or two such vessels could easily ply to the 
most suitable watering place, where a small portable engine could load 
them in a few hours. A so-called donkey engine could discharge this 
water out of the vessel into unglazed earthen jars at Balaklava, and it 
could thence be conveyed by rail to camp perfectly clear, cool and re- 
freshing. To any Eartern traveller the use of these earthen jars must he 
familiar and their value inestimable. During my sojourn they were ob- 





which have enabled Admiral Lyons and Admiral Bruat to plan this suc- 





tainable at a trifling cost in any market. 
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Sa , however, as is to be hoped, that permanent possession of the 
Tcherna, now obtained, and a sufficient supply of water there found 
to the total supply of the allied yo why should not water- 
works he placed, as well as a railway? It is but the cost of an engine 
and half-a-mile of pipes, to be sent out from mend, which, if not re- 

uired, need net be used on that spot, but would be of great value io 
Sonstantinople hereafter, if only to pene salt water from tbe Golden 
Horn or the Bosphorus, to wash the filthy kennels yet existing. 

Should the sources of the Tchernaya remain under the command of the 
enemy, it would be advisable that the water should be daily analyzed by 
some competent person, as an enemy who has not scrupled to murder the 
wounded, to fire on a flag of truce and on a burial party, besides placing 
the hospital flag on the magazines—in fact, not only using the stratagems 
of dann mg but abusing the fixed rules of civilized nations—might resort 
to poisoning the water. 

It is unnecessary to point out the sources whence water of excellent 
uality cau be obtained for these vessels, as our naval commanders are 
oubtless well informed tbat the opposite coast of Asia Minor is plenti- 

fully supplied with both fire and water, if advantage be taken of it. 


An Eron Man iN THE Zovaves.—On the death of Sir George Womb- 
well some weeks since, his, son, an officer in the Guards in the Crimea, 
finding himself a baronet with large estates, resigned his commission, or 
obtained leave of absence, and returned to England last month, where, 1n 
speaking of the Zouaves, be narrates the following occurrence : 

“ On joining the Army before Sebastopol,” says Sir George, “I rambled 
through the various camps of the Allies. One day I came upon the Zou- 
aves, and was looking with admiration at a group of those insouciant, 
reckless demons. Suddenly, one of them quitting his companions, ad- 
vanced to me ; he was the most ferocious of the entire lot: his features 
scarcely discernable in the enormous mass of hair with which his head, 
cheeks, chin, and throat were covered. When witbin distance, he stretch- 
ed out his hand, and paralyzed me with this address—‘ How are you 
Wombwell?’ ‘Who in Heaven’s name are you?’ I asked, when T reco- 
vered from my astonishment. ‘ Ab, that,’ said he, ‘ is another question— 
one I shall not answer. If I were to tell you my name, you would know 
-me well. We were at Eton together /’ and he proved it by recalling to 
me some incidents of our college life. No entreaty could make him dis- 
close who he was—nor induce him to divide my purse with me. After 
some conversation a bugle was heard. He started again, grasped my 
hand, shook it warmly, and bidding me ‘ good bye,’ darted off in the di- 
rection from whence the sound came. I never saw him afterwards.’’— 
London Corresp. .V. ¥. Courier and Enquirer. 


Tue Case or Lorp Fortu.—Col. Cameron, of the 42d Regt., has sent 
the following communication to the editor of the Times, dated Balaklava, 
May 14. The Earl of Perth’s letter, to which it refers, was given at length 
in the Albion: 

“ Sir—As the last paragraph in the letter from the Earl of Perth which 
appeared in the Times of the 23d of April may have led the public to in- 
fer that the account therein given of his son’s conduct in the 42d Regi- 
ment before Sebastopol was derived from information furnished by me, I 
think it right to state that his Lordship’s letter, besides omitting some 
important facts, contains many statements not authorized by any infor- 
mation ever given by me to his Lordship.” 


Count pe Lacy 1n THE Crimea, A CENTURY siNCE.—The Prince de 
Ligny, in his memoirs, refers to a daring exploit of the famous Field- 
Marshal :—“In the next year (1757) it was necessary the campaign 
should be opened with éclat, an expedition to the Crimea being quite the 
fashion at Court. This famous man (Lacy) was, ‘therefore, fixed on to 
take the sole command. * ° . e His intrepid march— 
his passage across the arm of the sea near Arabat, partly on cork bridges, 
partly by fording, partly by swimming, are well known, and will never 

forgotten. He was charged with the operations in the Crimea ; the 
enemy in possession of all the surrounding points of strength and seas ; 
oe he penetrated it without losing a man, and it ought to be recorded 

ow : he had remarked that the excessive heats had dried up a part of 
the Sea of Azoff, and that with the wind in the west the waves are so ef- 
fectually driven back that, if advantage be taken of the instant, a pas- 
sage may be effected dry-footed. Hedid so with 10,000 men. He turned 
Perekop, which he took ‘in reverse,’ blew up the ‘ impregnable fortifica- 
tione,’ levelled the famous lines, defeated the Tartars in a pitched battle, 
and betook himself to winter quarters in the Ukraine, as was usual. This 
was his second conquest of the Crimea without passing by Perekop.”’ 


Russian Nicutincates.—Letters from the Sisters of Merey, of whom 

there are 63 within Sebastopol, portray in lively colours the scenes of 

they have to witness, and give a romantic account of their cele- 

brating divine worship in the Malakoff Tower, while it was under the fire 
of the enemy, in the recent bombardment. 

A DirLomati¢ Prisoner.—A very young and pleasing Russian officer 
was lately made prisoner by the English, and by his engaging manners 
very soon became a great favourite. He is very accomplished, appears 
to have a good supply of cash, and with great dexterity avails himself of 
every opportunity to flatter the English ; at the same time he cleverly 
takes every chance of insinuating something or other derogatory to the 
French ; and evidently does all in his power to create a bad feeling be- 
tween the allies ; and with some skill shows what wonders they would 
do as allies, assuring his auditors that the Russians, to a man, are fond 
of the English. This gentleman has been sent to England. I have heard 
of several other prisoncrs who have acted nearly the same. It has often 
struck me when in company with this sort of Russian prisovers that they 
have been sent prisoners intentionally by the Russians, for the purpose 


of ma @ party in their favour in England.—Letter from Constanti- 
nople. ‘ae 


AraB Horszs not Approvep.—The Sardinian horses are rather leggy, 
but they are in excellent condition. They are certainly not such formi- 
dable neighbours as the horsgs of the 10th Hussars, which have most 
erratic habits, break their picket-ropes, tear off through the camps at 
night, and are small terrors to the quiet sleepers in the vicinity, whose 
tents are rudely agitated in the darkness by these playful ste@is. It was 
only apeennd that an officer of artillery and an officer of the 8th Hus- 
gars, in company with myeelf, were riding peaceably along through one 
of the vales near Karanyi, when suddenly we heard cries of “ Look out! 
look out! ’’ and lo! there came a furious steed, his mane and tail erect, 
down upon us. He had stepped forth out of a pulk of Hussar horses 
which were feeding on the meadow grass to offer us battle, and rushed 
at full gallop towards our ponies. “Out swords! ’’ was the word, as the 
interesting quadruped ran round us, now menacing us with his heels, 
now with his teeth, but he was repelled by two bright swords and one 
strong whip, and at last, to our great relief, he caught a glimpse of Col. 
Mayo, who was cantering by in utter ignorance of his danger, till he was 
warned by the shouts of the soldiers. The Colonel defended himself and 
horse wi great resolution and courage, and, drawing his sword, gave 
point or cut right and left, as the exigencies of the case required, till the 
men came up, and beat off the interesting creature. These are agreea- 
ble a but it is rather too exciting this hot weather to have super- 
added to the chances of war and disease the contingency of being demo- 
lished by the teeth or heels of an insane Arab.— Times Cor., May 18. 


Tak SteaMERS SHELLING SEBasToroL.—lIt is stated on the authority of 
Capt. Inglefield, R. N., that to Lord Clarence Paget, captain of the Prin- 
cess Royal, belongs the merit of planning and carrying out the manceu- 
vre in which the light draught vessels of the Black Sea squadron assisted 
in the bombardment of Sebastopol, by running close in at night and deliver- 
ing their broadsides into the town. It seems that Lord Clarence Paget hav- 
ing completed the preparations, and made a plan of the coast line with 
the soundings, piloted the Valorous in during a tempestuous and foggy 
night, and the result was that three broadsides were delivered before the 
astonished Russians had time to return a single shot. The exploit has 
been continually and successfully repeated. 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


A Bunpie or Canapian Rumors.—We take the following on dits from 
the Register of the Library Association : Hon. Mr. Hincks to be Knighted. 
Sir A. McNab, to be created a Baronet.—Three Canadian Regiments to 
be raised immediately, one of them to be commanded by Mr. Rankin, 
M.P.P. A convocation to be held at Quebec, shortly, from all the Pro- 
vinees, to consider a project for a federal union.— Quebec Mercury, June 7. 


CHANGE oF GoverywentT ar NEwFOUNDLAND.—The Legislature of this 
ancient ion of England met on the 22d ult., when ,Governor Dar- 


ling delivered a speech of great vigour, in which h I 
was his intention to take ineebions cannon e announced that it 


for establishing the Civil 
Administration of the Colony upon that system in successful operation in 








H. M. other North American possessions, and usually known as responsi- 
ble or parliamentary government. 

The Aseembly having passed a vote of ‘want of confidence” in the 
existing administration, His Excellency sent for P. F. Little, Esq., now so 
well known in these Colonies, by his several delegations to England, and 
successful advocacy of the new system of Government in Newfoundland. 
A new administration has been formed, consisting of the Hon. P. F. Lit- 
tle, Attorney General and. Premier ; Hon. John Kent, Colonial-Secreta- 
ry ; Hon. Thomas Glen, Treasurer ; Hon. Edmund Haurahan, Surveyor 
General and Chairman of Board of Works ; and the Hon. G. H, Emerson, 
Solicitor General. 

At length, Responsible Government is fairly established and in full 
operation in each and all of the British North American Colonies.— S¢. 
John, N. B., New Brunswicker, June 9. 


Cot. Prince GorInc To THE Crimea.—On the Queen’s Pht | Col. 
Prince stated at a public celebration in Sandwich, that he hoped shortly 
to find himself at the head of a Canadian regiment in the Crimea.— Que- 
bee Gazette. _ 


Tue Lrevr. Governor or New Brunswick.—On Wednesday last, His 
Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, accompanied by the Hon. Mrs. 
Manners Sutton and suite, arrived in this city from Fredericton, on 
his first official visit to St. John since his assumption of the Provincial 
Government. On Thursday, His Excellency held a levee at the Common 
Council Chamber, which was attended by many of our principal citizens 
and gentry. Opportunity was taken of this occasion, for the presenta- 
tion of congratulatory addresses to His Excellency from the Mayor and 
Corporation of the City, St. George’s Society, St. Patrick’s Society, and 
the Mechanics’ Association ; to all of which, very graceful and suitable 
replies were returned by his Excellency. In reading these replies, the 
sonorous and pleasing voice, and admirable elocutionary style of his Ex- 
cellency were very generally remarked. After the presentation of the 
Addresses, a large pumber of our most respectable citizens were person- 
ally presented to His Excellency by the Aide-de-Camps in attendance, 
Lieut.-Col. Hayne and Lieut..Col. Drury. On Saturday his Excellency 
held a levee at Kingston, K. C.; and on Monday proceeded to St. An- 
drews, where a levee was to be held to-day. We understand that their 
Excellencies and party will return to Fredericton direct from St. An- 
drews, taking the railroad in their way ; and will afterwards successively 
visit the various other counties of the Province. It isrumoured that His 
Excellency and family will reside in this city during the summer season, 
if a suitable house can be procured.— St. John Observer, June 5. 


More Inpian Dirricutties.—- We are sorry to observe by the Upper 
Canada papers that serious “ trouble in the wigwam” prevails among 
the Saugeen Indians, who complain of their having been overreached by 
their “ Great Father” in a treaty entered into in October last, regard- 
ing some 600,000 acres of their lands, which they agreed, on certain con- 
ditions, to concede to the Crown. One of these conditions they maintain 
was that, although the land was to be sold for their benefit, it was only 
to be sold to actual settlers, by whose competition for lots as well as 
their improvements, a price might ultimately be obtained commensurate 
with its value. Instead of thus retailing out the land, it appears the Su- 
perintendent of Indian Affairs, Lord Bury, has lately commenced a sur- 
vey of the territory, with a view to its sale in large blocks to capitalists 
and land speculators. This proceeding the Indians, and apparently with 
justice, protest against, as being contrary to their understanding of the 
terms upon which they consented to cede their lands and as manifestly 
calculated greatly to reduce the amount to be ultimately received by 
them.—Montreal Herald, June 13. 


New York AnD NEwFounpLAND CommunicaTions.—We learn that the 
New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph Company, have com- 
pleted arrangements with the existing Telegraph Companies in Maine and 
New Brunswick for transmission of the business in the meantime between 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and New York, and at an early period for the 
messages to be conveyed across the Atlantic, from Galway to St. John’s 
by a submarine wire. The cable to connect Newfoundland with Prince 
Edward Island is now on the way out, and it is expected that all between 
Newfoundland and New York will be in working order by lst August. 

It can scarcely be expected that much beyond the Newfoundland busi- 
ness can be done before the completion of the line across the Atlantic. 
It is said that the Company, which is represented by some leading men in 
New York, will be able to induce the Collins steamers to call at St. 
John’s and leave the news ; if this is so, at least four days will be gained, 
but we doubt if those valuable steamers, with full complements of pas- 
sengers, will risk making two ports for the mere purpose of anticipating 
their own intelligence. We think no time should be lost in getting the 
cable across the Atlantic, which the recent success in connecting Varna 
with Balaklava, a stretch of 500 miles, has put beyond question.—S¢. 
John Courier. a 


CANADA AT THE Paris Exursition.—The Toronto goods continue to turn 
out well, and are very excellent of their kind. The Quebec carriage is a 
perfect beauty, and I feel sure a prize will be awarded to it. The Empe- 
ror was to have visited our department to-day, and Mr. Logan and I 
werked very hard to get things in the best order possible. He did not 
come, however, for some reason—and it is as well, perhaps, for we shall 
be in a better condition to receive him on some future day. We have, 
after a great many delays and vexations, succeeded in securing our space 
in the building on the banks of the Seine called the 4nneze, where there 
has been allotted us 7,000 square feet. We are now busily engaged ar- 
ranging our frame-work and putting the ornamental cases with glass 
fronts in their places. A great portion of our goods is already un- 
packed. 

The few practical men who have examined the portion opened out, one 
and all, declare that our exhibition cannot fail to produce the best re- 
sults for Canada. H. Cole, Esq., C. B., one of the British Commissioners, 
declares the Canadian department the most interesting part of the Exhi- 
bition.— Paris Corresp. Montreal Gazette, May 24. 


—_o— 


PUBLIC OPINION IN DENMARK. 


The following article from Fedrelandet, the organ of the enlightened 
middle classes of Denmark, possesses an interest at the present moment :— 
‘‘ His Royal Highness Prince Christian of Denmark bas returned from 
his visit to St. Petersburg, highly delighted, it is said, by the affectionate 
reception he met with, and no doubt decorated with the portrait of some 
Russian saint set in diamonds, while his suite have had golden gifts 
showered upon them ; and these facts are furthermore said to cause great 
rejoicing in our Russio-aristocratic circles ; for is it not touching to see 
a petty prince of Holstein-Glucksberg affectionately embraced by the 
grand Imperial family of Russia? Is it not elevating to see the heir to 
the throne of Denmark honoured with the intimate friendship of the Rus- 
sian Court? Is it not tranquillizing—nay, promising—as regards the 
future, that the great Eastern Power does not withdraw its grace and 
favour from Denmark, notwithstandiog the naughty Western Powers have 
drawn water, meat and vegetables from our ports, and have landed their 
sick on our coasts? The superabundaut demonstrations made last year 
by General Hansen and Admiral Bille have born fruit. But we feel cal- 
led upon to declare that the Danish people does not participate ia this 
deligut. The Danish people think that however great may have been 
Prince Christian’s grief at the death of the late Emperor of Russia, or 
however lively his joy at the accession of the present, these personal and 
private feelings ought to have given way to the consideration which he, 
as elected heir te the throne, owes to the Danish people, to the fear of 
wounding its feelings, of exposing it to misiaterpretation as regards its 
Opinions, and of compromising its position, and that of his future king- 
dom in relation to those Powers whose friendship and confidence it is 
ever its true interest to possess, but more especially at the present mo- 
meat. The Danish people begin to entertain some doubts as to whether 
it did not carry its insouciance and its docility too far, when it opened 
the way to the throne to a Prince whose qualities and tendencies were 
equally unknown to it—as to whether it has not by so doing sacrificed a 
great, honourable, and safe future for a degraded existence, externally de- 
pendent and internally weak, vacillating aud tora by discord. If the 
literary va/etaille of the Danish nobles, as is the case with their organ 
Thjobenhavnsposten, will fall down and worsbip ‘ Holy Russia,’ and 
send up ardent prayers for her success, wuile endeavouring to raise up 
(though within a narrow circle) brilliant expectations as to her eventual 
triumph over the godiess West, it becomes necessary that we should from 
time to time give utterance to the fact, that the friends of Russia in this 
couutry are not the friends of the people.” 


> 


LimiTep PartNersuips—We have at length received the long delayed 
measure for limiting liability in partnership. The measure is divided 
into two bills, the first limiting the liability of members of certain joint- 
stock companies, the second regulating the conditions on which a certain 
portion of the profits of partnership may be received, either by way of 
interest or salary, without fixing the recipient with the penalties of un- 





limited liability. The first bill engrafts its provisions on those of the 


| panies; and thirdly, partnerships of more than 25 mem 





7th and 8th of Victoria, ¢. 110, the Joint-stock Companies Act, which ap- 
plies to three classes of partnerships—first, partnerships, with whatever 
number of partners, having transferable shares ; apes, eae com- 

The bill excludes insarance companies from its operation, and requires 
that the partnerships to which it applies must, in addition to the require- 
ments of the Joint-stock Companies Aet, possesses a capital of £20,00¢, 
divided into shares of not less than £25 each ; so that the operation of 
the bill is limited to companies with capitals of £20,000 inshares of not 
less than £25 each, possessing transferable shares, with fewer shareholders 
than twenty-five, or with more members than twenty-five,whether the share 
be transferable or not. Such a company, upon registering its intention to 
be formed with limited liability, using the word “limited” as the last 
in its name, introducing a declaration to the same effect into the deed ot 
settlement, and procuring execution of the deed by sbareholders holding 
three-fourths of the capital of the company, of which 20 per cent shall 
have been paid up, shall be entitled to a certificate of limited liability 
which shall exempt the shareholders from any liability beyond the amount 
of the capital for which they have subscribed. 

The second bill seems to be intended to act as a supplement to 
the cases omitted in the first—that is, partnerships consisting of less 
than 25 members, where the shares are not transferable. It provides 
that no lender to a partnership shall be deemed to be a partner by reason 
of receiving a portion ofthe profits in lieu of interest, if he complies with 
the conditions of the act—that is, if he registers his name, residence and 
description of the lender and borrower, the amount of the loan and the 
proportion of profits to be received. For this immunity, however, he 
is to pay heavily. Ifthe borrower becomes insolvent such a lender is to 
be postponed to other creditors, and be liable to refund besides, for their 
benefit. all profits received by him a year before the failure, and all por- 
tions of the principal repaid him; and all repayments of principal are to be 
taken to have been repaid within the year, unless the date of the registry 
of payment shall establish the contrary.—London paper. 





Stveutar Accipent at Monrreat.—Yesterday morning one of the 
most remarkable accidents occurred which has ever taken place in the 
city. Yesterday wasa grand fete day in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the two main towers of the French Cathedral were decorated with 
flags. One being a lengthy pennant, and the wind being occasionally bigh, 
the small extreme point of it got warped firmly around the peak of one of 
the turrets. In thisstate it remained for several hours, the wind keeping 
the flag tugging at the turret all the while. At length about 10 o’clock, 
the topstone of the turret, weighing 1834 lbs., and 36 inches in length, in 
the shape of a sugar loaf, gave way, and was precipitated from the 
top of the tower, a height of 250 feet, coming down among the crowd 
that was gathered at the time in front of the Cathedral. The remarkable 
point in the accident is, that the stone fell among the people without kil- 
ling any one; all the mischief it wrought was smashing a young lad’s 
foot. The accident, as far as he was concerned, was, of course severe 
enough ; but it might have been much more serious. The lad is a res- 
pectable looking young man, an Irish lad, we believe of the name of 
M‘Guire. He took a cab and drove off at once for surgical aid. He fell 
into the experienced hands of Dr. Nelson, and we believe he is doing well, 
Three of the toes are completely off, and it is feared the big toe wiil also 
have to be cuLaway. One of his legs was also considerably grazed.— 
Pilot, June 11. 





Tue Late PRESENTATION OF MEDALS, BY THE Quren.—At the anni- 
versary dinner of the British Beneficent Institution, Gen. Sir James Mac- 
donnell—the hero of Hougomont—related, in returning thanks for the 
Army, the following incident that occurred during the presentation of 
the Crimean medals by her Majesty :—‘‘ When (says the veteran) that 
gallant officer, Sir Thomas Troubridge, was wheeled to the dais on which 
her Majesty stood, her Majesty, in presenting him with the medal which 
he had so dearly won, declared to him that from that moment for the rest 
of bis life he was her Aide-de-Camp. In making that declaration her 
Majesty expressed her deep commiseration for the misfortunes of that gal- 
lant man by dropping a silent tear—a tear which ought to be encased in 
glass and placed in the national museum. [Immense cheering.] I may 
be permitted to mention another incident. When one of our gallant and 
glorious British tars approached to receive his reward, the medal by some 
accident dropped to the ground. It was picked up and presented to 1im 
by the Minister-at-War, on which the gallant tar said he would much 
sooner have received it from the hands of the Queen. Her Majesty im- 
mediately desired it to be replaced on the dais, and then took it up and 
presented it to the gallant fellow, whose feeling may be better imagined 
than described at this mark of her Majesty’s favour.”’ f 

In the former account that we published, it was not mentioned that 
Capt. Sayer, of 23rd Fusiliers, was also compelled to receive his medal 
from his wheeled chair ; and her Majesty’s sympathy was here also mani- 
fested with the liveliest grace. Another gallant sufferer, Capt. Currie, 
of the 19th Foot, was scarcely able to walk the length of the dais, even 
with the aid of a pair of crutches, and his helpless condition and severe 
sufferings deeply excited the sympathy not only of the Sovereign, but of 
his comrades in arms. 

ENGLISH PRisoNERS AT BaLaktava.—Mr. Upton leaves for England 
with his wife and family in the course of the week. He is the son of the 
Mr. Upton who fortified Sebastopol. At the taking of Balaklava he re- 
mained quietly, and gave himself up as a prisoner to the Koglish. It is 
a purely nominal thing, as he goes about everywhere, accompanied ge- 
nerally by his three sweetly pretty girls. These little things, who are 
constantly about, dressed in round straw hats and little pink dresses, with 
two pet dogs, put one more in mind of England and home than anything 
I have seen out here. A rather amusing anecdote is told of them. They 
were the other day out for a walk, when a soldier, who did not know 
them, met them ; in astonishment at seeing three prettily-dressed, English- 
looking children, he stopped and asked them who they were, when the 
eldest replied, with the greatest gravity, “ Please, sir, we’re prisoners.”’— 
Letter from the Camp, May 10. 





Tue Great OrGan or LiverPooL.—The Town Council of Liverpool is 
wisely making a good place for a town-player, who is to be attached to the 
giant organ in St. George’s Hall, and to exhibit the instrument at stated 
times for a liberal salary. This is as it should be ; provided that a judi- 
cious selection is made of the best organist, wherever he can be found, 
without reference to church or chapel, connexion or coterie, the influence 
of any given builder, or of any other leading family. Such an appoint- 
meat, if rightly carried out by the establishment of a truly great player 
in Liverpool, might render that town a school for organists,—and, besides 
affording educational facilities to many who are tempted by tradition to 
lose time, and to learn bad taste, by wandering away into Germany un- 
der the idea of studying there. Besides offering a point of attraction to 
strangers,—it might extend the general musical taste and quicken the 
sympathy of the amateurs, in the midst of whom the organ is built. We 
are informed that the instrument ia, at last, all but completed ; and wait 
with some curiosity to ascertain what its powers and capabilities prove 
to be. In too many of our large modera English organs, the result seems 
to have been decided by hap-hazard rather than by scientific experience. 





Tue Cat Our or THe Bac.—* The road from Ambleside to Keswick 
has already fallen under our observation as far as Grasmere, and its con- 
epicuous white inn, the Swan. That inn had the honour of providing 
Scott with a daily draught of something good, when he was, in his early 
days, the guest of Wordsworth and his sister at Grasmere,—their board 
being conscientiously humble, as they used to tell, to a degree which did 
not suit the taste of their guest. By some device or another, Scott man- 
aged to pay a daily visit to the Swan without his friends being aware 
of it. But when he, Wordsworth, and Southey were to ascend Helvellyn, 
mouating their ponies at the Swan, the host saw their approach, and cried 
out to Scott, ‘ Eh, sir! you’ve come early for your drink to-day.’ It was 
a complete escape of the cat from the bag ; but Wordsworth was not one 
to be troubled by such a discovery. No doubt he took the unlucky 
speech more serenely than his guest.” —Harriet Martineau’s Guide to 
the English Lakes. 


A BLOCKADE, WITH SOMETHING ELSE IN PRosrgct.—At Revel they are 
making every preparation for us, having received a reinforcement of 9000 
men. They are also driving spikes in the ground outside the batteries, 
and only three feet from the surface of the water; bat fortunately these 
have been put down where they cannot prevent our shipping from bom- 
barding the town, which we expect to do as soon as the fleet comes up 
the Gulph. Ali direct communication with Finland is cut off by the 
blockade, so that the mails are now sent by land all round the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and have to perform a journey of more than a thousand miles, 
the distance not being a hundred miles im a direct line—Letter from 
the Prussian frontier. 

Deats or AN EmtneNT Frencu EnGinger.—We read in the Paris cor- 
respondence of the Daily Vews :—* General Lamare, whose name will 
be familiar to Peninsular officers as the colonel of engineers who con- 
ducted the defence of Badajoz, has just died at Fontainebleau, at the 
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the peace, he was successively appointed to the direction 
of the fortifications of Bayonne, Rochelle, and Havre. He was at one 
time a prisoner of war in England, and it is narrated that Napoleon L 
under circumstances of which I am not aware) showed bis great ettach- 
ment to him, by personally providing means for his escape. Napoleon 
III. appointed Bim in 1852 Governor of the Palace of Fontainebleau, 
which post he held up to the time of his death. General Lamare was 
known as the author of several military works, and amongst others the 
history of the sieges of Olivenca, Badajoz, and Campo-Mayor.” 





Feaxou Scrence Honovrine Britisn Merrr.—At the Monday meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society, Sir Roderick Murchison announced | 
that the Geographical Society of Paris, through its President, M. De la | 
Roquette, had transmitted to the Society of London three medals tor pre- 
sentation to three members of that Society. They were—a gold medal to 
Captain M‘Clure, for his discovery of the North West passage; silver 
medal to Captain Inglefield, for his discoveries in the Arctic regions ; and 
a silver medal to Mr. Francis Galton, for his explorations in the Nama- 

aa, Damara, and Ovampo countries, Northward of the Orange River, in 
th-west Africa. The medals were accordingly presented by Sir Ro- 
derick to the gentlemen thus honoured.— London paper, May 19. 





Tae Most Common Surnames.—The following is the number of births 
in a single year in England and Wales, of those families bearing the most 
eommon surnames :—Smitb, 5,588 ; Taylor, 2,647 ; Wright, 1,398; Walk- 
er, 1,324; Turner, 1,217 ; Cooper, 1,103; Clark, 1,096; Baker, 1,033 ; 
Cook, 910 ; Parker, 824. What infinite pains some people take to acquire 
a certain kind of knowledge. 


Ay Immense Carco or Cotron.—The new American ship Ellen Aus- 
tin, Capt. Tucker, was cleared at the Custom-House yesterday by E. Mo- 
lyneux, Esq., for Liverpool, with 5,547 bales of Upland and 8 do. Sea 

land cotton, weighing 2,397,817 pounds, and valued at $223,279 19. 
The Ellen Austin is a ship of 1698 tons burden. This is the largest 
cargo of cotton in one vessel ever shipped from any Atlantic port. The 
ship was loaded entirely, and the cotten was taken on board in 20 work- 
ing days at Tybee.— Savannah News. 





Frye ARTS.—Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co., Printsellers 
353 BROADWAY, have much pleasure in aunouncing that on and after Monday next, May 
14, they will exhibit a series of Seven most Exquisite paintings, repr i 


“DOGS AND THEIR GAME,”’ 


By the Celebrated Ricuarp ANSDELL. 

Those remarkable works will remain om view or a very limited period, trom 9 A.M. to6P.M., 
daily. 

INE ARTS .—Goupil & Co. Have Just Paoblished a very popular AMERICAN 
FENGRAVING :— 

THE COUNTRY ELECTION, after GC. Bingham. Price $10 

THE EMPRESS EUGENIEK, and LOUIS NAPOLEON; ‘Two Beantiful Lithographs (full 
length figures) after Winterhalter. Price $3 25 each. 

THE SA ILOR'S WEDDING ; after the well-known pain'ing by Woodville, and the AMA- 
TEUR MUSICIANS, a companion to the same. Price, Coloured, $3 25 each. 

ORPHEUS, a Poetical Lithograph, as companion to the favourite, THE WILLIS. Price $4 
each. 

Also a very lange variety of French, English, and German Engravings, Paintings, Looking 
Glasses, Picture Frames, Artists’ Materials, &c. 
Particular attention paid to Mounting and Framing, Drawiags, Paintings, &c. 

FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 


























AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, 539 Broadway.—YONDAY EVENING, 
June 15th and every evening during the week. The beautiful Burlesque on the opera of 
SONNAMBULA. 
im three Acts, with new Scenery, Dresses, &c., 
Preceding the Opera 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY 
Consisting of Crow Out Shanghai, NEW SONGS, DANCES, &e. 
Concert commences at 8o’clock, Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 





Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 110%. 


GENS AMBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1855. 





The War with Russia; Brighter Prospects. 

At length there is so mefhing definite to be recorded ; something more 
profitable, if less glorious, than those eternal rifle-pit and entrenchment 
confiicts which have latterly been the main features of the struggle in 
the Crimea. The allied armaments—as will be seen from the particulars 
given in another column—have gained two strategic advantages. By 
obtaining the mastery of the Sea of Azoff, they have cut off a principal 
avenue of supply, whence the Russians unquestionably have been draw- 
ing a large portion of their resources, and have thrown them back upon 
the Perekop route alone. By taking possession of the enemy’s lines on 
the Northern or right bank of the Tchernaya, they have commenced the 
great work of investing the besieged fortress, the only available means 
for its reduction. The former achievement was of a very simple nature ; 
though the ultimate benefits resulting from it will depend upon the vigour 
with which it is followed up. The movement in front of the city was so 
purely a matter of military tactics, and is moreover so imperfectly de- 
scribed in the accounts yet received, that we care not to enter upon it. 
Besides, both one and the other are sufficiently commented upon by our 
London contemporaries, whom we quote elsewhere. 

These great, but unopposed, successes were preceded by a series of 
Sanguinary engagements between the Russians and the French beneath 
the walls of Sebastopol, ending, we rejoice to say, in a triumphant victory 
for our Allies. Of this affair—which will, we presume, be called the Bat- 
tle of the Place d’Armes—only brief telegraphic despatches have, so far, 
spoken ; but we gather from them the welcome impression that the lat- 
est Russian attacks have been less daring and less determined than those 
which have hitherto kept the besiegers on the alert. Beaten men cannot 
hold up their heads for ever; nor can all the terrors of discipline pre- 
vent something of a moral discomfiture ensuing from successive, unvary- 
ing, and frequent defeats. We the more incline to this impression, be- 
Cause up to this time all official and private communications from the 
seat of war have concurred in doing ample justice to the nerve and pluck 
of the Czar’s troops. 

But this affair of an outwork—however brilliant an installation it has 
afforded General Pelissier, on assuming command of the French forces— 
has only an indirect bearing upon the immediate issue of the siege, and 
yields therefore in gravity to the bloodless capture of Kertch, and the 
easily-effected conversion of an inland Russian lake into acruising ground 
for hostile men-of-war. Nor can we be surprised that, whilst gladly re- 
ceiving this proof of our own superiority and of the certainty with which 
& great blow may be struck in the Southern dominions of our enemy, 
every one enquires why all this was notdone many months since. To this 
simple question, we hear of no satisfactory reply. Something indeed is 
said about the impossibility hitherto of detaching the large body of men 
embarked—twenty thousand, according to report ; and if marching regi- 
ments were essential for forcing a Strait and for sounding shallow 
waters, there might be propriety in the answer. But it would have 
been easy at any period to have sent away a few steamers to the 
Eastward. These would either have achieved the work now done, 

or they would have kept the Russian coast in a state of alarm, 
even if numerically too weak to occupy places that might have been 
Stoutly defended. Whilst lying for months exhibiting our comparative 
ineflic iency before Sebastopol, we ought to have been showing our strength 
in every direction within reach. Forbearance is a virtue altogether in- 
comprehensible by the tribes who inhabit those regions. Not to attack 
and ravage the possessions of an enemy is, with them, a sure sign of ina- 
bility or timidity. It would have been otherwise in campaigning on ci- 
vilized ground ; but in the East the humane system is a cruel one in the 





age of eight . He was one of the most eminent engineering officers in | end. This, we may add, is no ex post facto idea. Our wonder at the long 
rance 


tarrying has been more than once expressed in these columns ; nor do we 
now think lightly of the responsibility that attaches to the Western go- 
vernments or to their delegates on the spot, for such long and mischievous 
delay.— Why the Russians have allowed important stations to fall so easy 
& prey, is another of those mysteries that are the essence of Muscovite 
administration, By some persons, this abandonment is attributed to a 
sheer lack of soldiers. Perhaps, indeed, seeing that the Allies were bent 
on concentrating their strength on one spot, the Russians may have imi- 
tated theirexample. If so, the field campaign in the Crimea cannot prove 
to be so arduous as we have been led to believe it. Still, no one knows with 
certainty the strength, or can fathom the plans, of this cunning and most 
powerful enemy. All we can do is to bring them to close quarters, fight 
them, and beat them.—So far as is known st present, the recall of the 
first expedition destined to Kertch, that created so profound a disgust, 
was solely owing to Canrobert’s too literal interpretation of general or- 
ders from Paris, and his unwillingness to incur the risk of a step in ad- 
vance not positively set down for him. This is not the sort of man for 
headiog a French army, though under the vacillating course adepted by 
the Western Cabinets, and with no appeal from his master to his country, 
his conduct can scarcely be wondered at. He appears at least to have 
resigned his post with the best possible grace. 

Diplomacy, we are thankful to say, does not figure extensively in the 
budget of news by this arrival. Vienna sinks into its proper place in 
the eye of the public, so soon as military operations are seen to have any 
decisive character. St. Petersburg however is narrowly watched, in the 
hope that symptoms of a craving for peace may there be discovered. But 
it would be well to bear in mind that the authorities there are singularly 
successful in keeping close the facts which they desire should remain un- 
known, and in disseminating falsehoods which they wish to be credited. 
To this latter class we consign a current rumour that the Emperor himself, 
on receiving a deputation of poor people from Cronstadt whose occupation 
was cut off by the war, advised them to pray for the re-establishment of 
peace. There aresome reasons why the Czar should wish the peace-mongers 
abroad to believe him averse to bloodshed. Such an idea would be a 
stimulus to their exertions at home, and their exertions embarrass their 
government. There is no scheme too vast, no dodge too pitiful, to be 
pursued by the political Jesuits of our day. Rumour says also that the 
Grand Duke Constantine has resigned his office of Lord High Admiral 
of the Russian Navy. Possibly his Imperial Highness does not relish his 
sinecure appointment ; and with his Baltic and Black Sea squadron sunk 
in the mud of the harbours, or burnt to save them from seizure, he may 
be permitted tochafe orabdicate. It is matter of small moment whether 
he still direct the nominal marine establishment, or whether it be con- 
signed to other hands. The main point is that, coupled with these ima- 
ginary indications of altered views, come tidings of another gigantic and 
supplementary levy. The wording that reaches us is somewhat obscure, 
but the purport of it is that all the peasantry in the ‘State dominions,” 
from 30 to 35 years of age are to be included.—Another of the dodges to 
which the Russian Cabinet resorts has become apparent, though to tell 
the story at length would occupy more space than we can spare. The 
amount of it is a very formal and very needless declaration from the 
Russian Foreign Minister, that in enforcing for the present season the block- 
ade of the Russian ports in the Baltic. Capt. Watson, who was in command 
of the British flying squadron, has violated the principle laid down at the 
commencement of the war, by which the privileges of neutral flags were li- 
berally interpreted. The specious complaint is as transparently addressed 
to the sensitive spirit of thiscountry, as though it had been exclusively com- 
municated to the United States Minister at St. Petersburg. The convincing 
proof that it is a shallow humbug is to be found in the fact that it causes no 
sensation here. Even the most anti-Anglican of all the New York jour- 
nals, which with exquisite naiveté yesterday justified American sympa- 
thy with Russia on the ground of “an inherent love of freedom and a 
hatred of wrong and oppression,”’ is silent as to this new grievance. Per- 
haps there is sufficient content for the moment, at the confirmation of the 
story of the Boston ship having smuggled 50,000 rifles and 10,000 revol- 
vers into Baltic Port, concealed beneath her ostensible cargo of cotton. 
By the way, as there is sometimes a confusion between Baltic Port and 
the ports of the Baltic, it may not be inappropriate to mention that the 
former is a place of shipping trade, lying at a short distance Southwest 
of Revel. 

There is no stiring news from the successor of Sir Charles Napier ; but 
before we quit the Northern regions, we must invite the reader’s atten- 
tion to a short article copied elsewhere from a Danish newspaper. The 
fact which it declares in plain round terms has been long known, but it 
is new to us to find such signs of a free out-spoken press in Denmark. 
There is an unquestionable issue between the Court and the Nation. The 
latter with the instinct of self-preservation shrinks from the dangerous 
embrace of their mighty neighbour. The former is bribed or intimidated 
into a foolish hankering after a closer alliance. There is not however 
the remotest sign at present of the subsisting neutrality being disturbed. 





The Home News. 

A rise of a halfpenny per pound in cotton, and a rise of nearly two per 
cent in Consols, were the small but important items seized upon with the 
greatest avidity, when the steamer of the 2d inst. was announced. Be- 
yond this there is but little news—that being the term erroneously and 
unfortunately applied to what Lord A. or Mr. B. has been pleased to re- 
mark in either House of Parliament : during the week then elapsed, the 
wisdom of the country had been slumbering. Now, we regret to notice 
this feverish anxiety to hear what So-and-so has to say. If—in the de- 
bate for instance that partially terminated on the night of the 25th ult., 
by a division giving a large majority to Lord Palmerston—we could dis- 
cern through prolix speeches any indication of the real views of the lead- 
ing politicians of the day, the report of them would be acceptable and in- 
teresting. But it isa melancholy fact that the fluctuations of Parliamen- 
tary opinion as to our foreign policy seem to keep pace with the ebbings 
to-and-fro of the several political parties, organised or disorganised. The 
confusion thus produced is hopeless, to say nothing of the contempt into 
which the Legislature is brought. And in addition to the trimming that 
has characterised the language of too many Honourable Members, a prac- 
tice is becoming prevalent, which cannot be too highly reprobated. It is 
the looking one way and rowing another—the casting votes for the Admin- 
istration and voices against it. This is plainly put by an Opposition 
journal, which states, in reference to the late divisions, “that a nonde- 
script majority of the members of both branches of the Legislature voted 
a confidence in Lord Palmerston’s Government, which, in their speeches, 
they unequivocally disclaimed.’’ On such shifting foundations we care 
not to base any guesses as to our political future. We drifted into a 
war, we came near drifting into a disastrous peace, we have just drifted 
into certain considerable successes, and perhaps some day we shall drift 
into a new combination of the worn-out materials, from which our Cabi- 
nets are usually manufactured. For the moment we can but say that 
Mr. Gladstone, and Sir James Graham, and their clique, seem to 
have gone over to the dove-like school of Manchester. The Ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by the way, has not increased the respect 
felt for him by all his recent moanings over the horrors of war, and his 
conviction that we have already gained the objects with which we com- 





meneed it. A very different story was put forth from the Treasury 
Bench, both as to the propriety and the motive of drawing the sword, 
when the Right Honourable gentleman essayed to provide the sinews of 
war. Sir James Grabam had not much political character to redeem 
but, in an attempt to smother Mr. Layard’s rising reputation, he made so 
complete a break-down, that he was compelled to throw himself on the 
tender mercy of the House of Commons, and urge his thirty-seven years 
therein, as a plea in extenuation. Meetings, to testify approbation of 
Mr. Layard’s course and conduct, have taken place amongst the working- 
men in some of the manufacturing districts. Notwithstanding the dead 
set malignantly made against him, the public is decidedly backing him. 

Meetings also in favour of Administrative Reform still continue ; but 
they do not gainin weight. The Central London Committee has issued its 
first address, a calm, temperate, and well-written document, better cal- 
culated to work its way with the thinkers, than to arouse the clamourers 
throughout the country. It dwells chiefly on the obscurity and irrespon- 
sibility under which the machinery of government is moved, throughout 
its several departments. Its other point is advice to constituencies to 
choose their own Representatives, and to hold steadily aloof from the 
dictation and practices of agents of the oligarchical coteries. A claim has 
indeed been put forward to the «ffect that, on the 22nd ult., the Administra- 
tive Reformers in the House of Commons proved themselves to be an in- 
tegral party, because by a vote of 112 against 57 it was then determined 
that a complete revision of our Diplomatic establishments ought to take 
place, as recommended by a Select Committee on official salaries, in 
1850. The fact is, the Opposition had the luck to surprise the Ministry, 
and though Lord Palmerston set himself against the motion with such 
tact and delicacy that he induced the mover to consent to withdraw it, 
the anti-Ministerialists, under the casual banner of Reform, secured the 
majority above-mentioned. This is but a chance gain. 





A Few More Words on an Old Subject. 

An article from the Caledonian Mercury, a very respectable Edinburgh 
paper, is here going the round of the press. It undertakes to assign novel 
reasons for that American sympathy with Russia, regarding which we had 
almost determined to say nothing more ; nor should we now refer to it, 
had we not observed this Scotch homily extensively copied. The gist of 
it then is this—that we have only ourselves to thank for the feelings 
manifested against us, inasmuch as courtly distinctions and aristocratic 
hospitalities are freely lavished in England upon “every whiskered, 
bearded, baggy-breeched aide-de-camp or envoy from Pumpernickel or 
Schlaugenfat,” whilst citizens of the United States when travelling in an 
Official capacity could obtain nothing but “a surfeit of neglect and dis- 
gust.”” The charge is pointed, or intended to be so, by reference to the 
recent visit to England of the three officers of the U.S. Army, dispatched 
by this government to watch the military events before Sebastopol. 
The article is written with the best possible feeling towards this country, 
and in so much we gladly hail it. It is otherwise excessively ab- 
surb. What the Mercury bemoaningly narrates as a preof of the 
grudging nature of their reception, is the best possible proof to the 
contrary. Here is the Mercury’s own little memorandum of what 
was done for them. They carry letters of commendation,in the first 
place, from Mr. Crampton at Washington; in the next place and con- 
sequently, they are received by Lord Clarendon; by him they are 
introduced to Sir John Burgoyne, whose position as Inspector-Gene- 
ral of Fortifications renders the introduction appropriate and valuable ; 
finally, they are furnished with “ letters of recognition to the authorities 
in the Crimea.’’ Now, we have heard of a President’s son, on his travels, 
dancing with Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. That compliment was 
one of the right sort; but when military officers are bound post-baste to 
a militery ecene of surpassing interest, it strikes us that the highest com- 
pliment and the greatest service was to supply them with the essential 
passports, and thus to aid them or their way. Without then being closely 
posted up in the movements of these three gentlemen and soldiers, we 
will venture two assertions. The first is that they would have considered 
it almost an affront to have been delayed in their mission for any courtly 
ceremonies whatever; the second that, had circumstances rendered it 
agreeable or convenient to them to imitate the “ Pumpernickel” envoys, 
and dance attendance on fashionable circles, every possible facility for that 
purpose could and would have been obtained for them by their Minister in 
London. The Scottish journalist perhaps also forgets that the title of Major 
and Captain, coming from this country, is not necessarily looked upon as 
the ne plus ultra of rank.—We conclude, with one more suggestion. The 
Mercury significantly asks why these officers did not proceed to the Rus- 
sian side of Sebastopol (which is the inside), where their reception would 
undoubtedly have been cordial ; and appears to consider the fact of their 
choice having been made, as indicative of sympathy with our side. We 
wish it were so, but cannot argue it from these premises. The American 
officers, we believe, have gone first to the British camp, because the Bri- 
tish can trust to American honour, that no information will be conveyed 
to their enemy when these gentlemen cross over into the Russian lines. 
We do not believe that similar confidence would have been placed in 


them by the Russian authorities, if their arrangements had been reversed . 


Treachery and the spy system are too deeply ingrained into Muscovite 
administrative affairs. 


Fillibustering at a Discount. 

There are two or three important facts to be put upon record, in con- 
nection with Colonel Kinney and his co-labourers in the civilization of 
Central America. In the first place, forfeiting his recognizances and 
without formal leave-taking, the gallant Colonel has gone off to parts 
unknown. Secondly, the blockade of his steamers at the wharf has been 
raised. Thirdly, a vessel freighted with arms and ammunition, and 
presumed to be one of the Colonel’s squadron, has been seized by a U. S. 
revenue cutter in St. Joseph’s Bay, Florida, and carried up to Mobile for 
adjudication. Comment is unnecessary; but we cannot forbear quoting 
the remark of the Mobile Register, in particularising this last disaster : 
“ This Kinney Expedition has truly a hard road to travel.” 








Yachting. 

A superb day and a spleadid breeze, on Friday of last week, made amends 
for the disappointment to the New York Yacht Club, to which we adverted in 
our issue of the following day. After so long an interval, however, it would 
scarcely interest our readers, were we to enter at length into the vicissitudes 
and the incidents of the Regatta. If there were any subject for regret, it was 
mainly that the strong breeze was a leading one, out and home, and that the 
spectators, therefore, could witness little or nothing of working to windward, 
the most exciting feature of a race. There was sufficient carrying away of 
spars and splitting of canvas, to raise excitement amongst the lookers-on, 
though not sufficient uncertainty to please the betters. In the end, as might 
have been foreseen at an early period, the three prizes were carried off by the 
following vessels, each in its respective class—the sloop Alpha,, 17 tons, owned 
by Mr. D. M. Edgar—the sloop Ray, 30 tons, belonging to Mr. F. M. Ray—and 
thes loop Julia, 70 tons, the property of Mr. J. M. Waterbury. 

The prizes were pieces ef plate, valued each at $125. The new Commodore's 
new yacht was not launched in time to show upon this occasion. 





Cricket. 
The Hoboken cricket-ground was the scene of much excitement on Wednes- 





day and Thursday, when a match was played between the Philadelphia Clab 
and the St. George’s of this city. The score of the former was 55 and 61, total 
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116 ; that of the latter 91 and 106, total 197, giving the victory to our patron 
Saint by the large number of 81. We are glad to find this manly exercise taken 
up with great spirit. The English boys mostly are familiar with it ; and it is 
fast creeping into favour with the Americans. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A company of sixty young Canadian riflemen have sailed from Boston 
for Constantinople, em route to the Crimea. A speedy passage and 
a glorious career to them.——The great Julien is coming Rither again 
to delight all lovers of music——The monster iron-steamship, now being 
built in the Thames, is to be launched, unlike any other ship, broadside 
on to the water by means of hydraulic power——The memorial to Lord 
Palmerston, for the unconditional pardon of Smith O’Brien, bas been 
signed by 142 Members of Parliament, of all parties——The last Austra- 
lian advices mention no fewer than fifteen deaths in N.S. Wales from sun- 
stroke. Two years ago, their number was vastly exceeded, in one day, 
in this city——Sir Ricbard Packenham, H. M. Minister to Lisbon, has 
returned home, and is said to have retired from the diplomatic service. 
——The Russian prisoners at Lewes, having been spoiled by indulgence, 
have tedly mutineed. The most riotous have been transferred to a 
prison-ship at Devouport.——There is some talk of an English opera 
company to come out early in the season, under Dr. Joy, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves as the principle singers——Labour is superabun- 
dant at Melbourne. Irish female servants are a drug in the market, 
while English or Scotch are eagerly sought for at high wages—— 
One would have thought that Spanish finance had fallen to the lowest 
level some time back ; but it seems there is a lower deep. Recently, the 
“ Votes and Proceedings” of the Cortes did not appear because there was 
ne money to pay the wages of the printers, and the Cortes could not sit 
at night tn consequence of the gas having been “ cut off!”,_The British 
cruisers in the Baltic bave taken many merchant-ship-prizes.——Nearly 
all the London papers condemn the scandalous favouritism of the ‘‘ Hang- 
ing Committee” of artists, for the Royal Academy Exhibition. The right 
pictures were not put in the right places ——-Mr. James Wilson, the na- 
turalist, of Edinburgh, and other scientific gentlemen, have just succeeded 
in establishing that the parr, or young salmon must remain two years in 
the fresh water before their migration to the sea. It is needless to remark 
the great change which this discovery must occasion in the laws of the 
salmon rivers.——The number of miles of railway now in operation in 
the whole world is upwards of 46,000.— A public meeting» was held at 
Sydney on the 22d of February, over which Sir W. Denison presided, 
when £6000 was subscribed towards the Patriotic Fund.——The Scientific 
Congress of France will assemble at Puy oa the 16th of September next 
to hold its 220d session.——After years of deliberation, it has been de- 
cided to introduce gas lights and waterworks into Copenbagen——-At an 
auction sale at Melbourne in the beginning of February. bacon was sold 
at 4jd. a pound, American cheese at 1jd., English at 2d., and butter at 
8}d.; an unwelcome return for the rash exporters of such articles.—— 
A Spanish proverb says: He who loseth wealth, loseth much ; he who 
loseth a friend, loseth more ; but he that loseth his spirits, loseth all_—— 
The Emperor Alexander bas just sent to Baron de Jomini, the well-known 
writer on military tactics, a very flattering letter, and a valuable gold 
snuff-box, having his Mujesty’s portrait on the lid, and enriched with dia- 
monds.——India bas been contributing its fair share to the subscription 
for raising a statue in Edinburgh to Christopher North. The subscrip- 
tion now amounts to more than £1300.——The barracks which were for- 
merly occupied at Versailles by the Guards of Louis XIV., have now re- 
ceived the inscription ‘‘ Hotel des Cent-Gardes.” Et puis ?——The in- 
timate friends ot the late Mr. Lockhart are raising a subscription sufficient 
to erect a monument at Dryburgh Abbey over his remains. Lockhart is 
buried next to his illustrious father-in-law. The monument will be in mo- 
dest keeping with the tomb which protects all that is mortal of Sir W. Scott. 
——The rush of travellers from the United States to Europe this season 
is uvexampled. In consequence of the want of water in Liverpool, it has 
been found necessary to make arrangements for watering the streets with 
salt water. The supply of fresh water from all sources, is 42,000,000 gal- 
lons a week, whereas uo less than’ 60,000,000 is required._—T he founda- 
tion stone of the new museum at Oxford will be laid by the Chancellor 
of the University (the Earl of Derby) at the approaching commemoration, 
on June 20.—-A lady bas been appointed Churchwarden of St. Thomas’s, 

Dudley.——T he Rutland Herald says there are seven hundred men con- 
stantly employed quarrying marble in Rutland county, Vt.; and there 
will be raised during the present year not less than 1,100,000 feet of mar- 
ble-———American speculators are said to be travelling Uppgr Canada, 
bargaining for crops in the ground, hogs, sheep, mflch cows, young bulls, 
horses, and, indeed, auything saleable the farmers may have. We hope 
they will burn their fingers, These forestallers are doing an incalculable 
amount of mischief——Ladies are said to wear the old-fashioned hoops in 
Philadelphia. After the ugliness of fashionable bonnets, any other viola- 
tion of good taste may be expected.——The clipper-ship James. Baines, 
Capt. Chas. M‘Donnell, made the passage from Liverpool to Melbourne in 
63 days, and thence, back to Liverpool, in 69 days. The whole voyage, in- 
cluding detention in port, was performed in 149 days, or less than 5 months. 
—-Boatmen from St. John, N. B., will compete at the Boston Regatta on 
the 4th of July ——Castle Garden is to be converted into an Emigrant 
Dépot. The motion for an Injunction has been denied——New Orleans, 
nea | afflicted by cholera, is declared healthy. We are glad to hear it. 
——tThere is a general promise of an abundant harvest——The Courrier 
des Etats Unis announces that Rachel will sail from Liverpool for New 
York in the Baltic, July 28 ——Cock-and-Bull stories sre always in the 
market. A Philadelphia paper says it has good reasons to believe that 
the sale of the Canadas to the government of the United States is about 
to be taken into cousideration by the British Cabinet, and to be submit- 
ted to Parliament.——Cromwell’s old guardhouse, in the Market place 
of Carlisle, in Eugland, which was constructed out of the ruins of the 
nave of Carlisle Cathedral, and which has long been used as a fish mar- 
ket, is now in process of demolition ——Intoxication by laudanum is said 
to be in vogue amongst the lads and lassies of New York. Anxious pa- 
repts should bear in mind that when an individual addresses a newspaper, 
it is not uncommon for other journals to copy the communication, and 
head it as though addressed to themselves. Hence they are all at once 
down upon the laudanum !——Dickens is about to commence a new work 
in numbers.——A new volume of poems, by Tennyson, is announced.——. 
The vines in Portugal are again diseased.—— Louis Napoleon has boldly 
and wisely ordered that on one day of the week the great Paris Exhibi- 


tion shall be open gratis to the working classes, The State must defray the 
expense to the Company.—-The Constitutionnel has the following curious 


advertisement: “ A Prince without posterity will adopt a child of an opa- 


lent and honourable family. Address, letter franked, to Count Aymar, 
Rue de la Rochefoucauld, No. 48.”.—Last Wednesday was fixed for the 
inauguration of the New Metropolitan Cattle-market, Copenhagen-fields. 
Prince Albert, it is expected, would attend, and the ceremony would be 
one of state.——The notorious Tom Provis, alias “Sir Richard Hugh 
Smyth, Bart,” whose impudent attempt to grasp the Smyth property at 
Stapleton and Ashton must be remembered, died lately, in the infirmary 
of tmoor prison.——Thbe Parliamentary library of the late Joseph 
Esq., was bequeathed by him to the London University College. 
——Three lions from Africa are now being exhibited in Lyons, without 
being in a cage, or even secured by anychain. The visitors, on entering 
behind a curtain which is drawn across the booth, suddenly find them- 
selves in the presence of the animals.——The largest iron sailing-vessel 
ever construcied iu the Uvited Kingdom is fast approaching completion 
on the Queen’s Island, Belfast, and will be ready for launching by the 
M. Mebelet is said to be engaged on a work 


Hume, 


end of the summer. 
to be called, * La Reformatiou.””——Colonel Rawlinson bas arrived 





in London from Bagdad, baving brought to a close the excavations in 
Assyria and Bubylonia which be has been superintending for the last 
three years on bebult of the Trustees of the British Museam.——The 
first object selected* by the French Emperor for purchase at the Paris 
Exhibition was a maguiticent sabre, chased in steel, with incrustations in 


gold, representing on ove side the portrait of Napoleon 1., and the battles o 


arengo, Austeriitz, and Pont d’Arcole, and on the other the portrait 
of Napoleon Jil., aud the battles ot the Alma and of Inkermann.—— The 
Czar Alexander bas causea the pamphlet entitled “ The Last Hours and 
Dying Words of the Emperor Nicholas,” to be translated into several 
Oriental languages, and printed at the Government press.——746 Rus- 
sians are prisoners in the bands of the English, while the Russians have 
but 108 private men and 10 officers belonging to the British. We have 
A gold snuff-box, sent by Louis 
Napoleon to a French geutleman here who had befriended him in old 





no return of the French prisoners. 


times, was seized here, the other day, and sold for debt, in transitu. I 
brought $800 at the Sberiff’s sale. 


been laid up witb fever, ut Scutari, but was recovering, at the latest date 
——Prince Meuscbikotf bas returned to St. Petersburg, where be was wel 


received by the Emperor.——The Paris Exhibition is not much spoken 
of.——We notice in the Gazette de France a rumour that a conference 
between the Emperor Alexauder and several other sovereigns, (names not 


The name of the person for whom it 
was intended has been properly kept secret——Miss Nightingale had 


| specified,) was about to be held at Myskovitz.——Mr. Cayley bas gone to 

England. Rumour sends off Sir Allan McNab in the same direction —— 
Letters from St. John’s state that Messrs. Jackson & Co., have thrown up 
the New Brunswick railway contract and retired from the works alto- 
gether.——Wheat and flour have lately been shipped from San Francisco 
to New York.——Cricket is in high vogue just now, at Montreal__—_—A 
most pleasant visit has been paid by some officers of the Royal Montreal 
Cavalry to their brothers-in-arms of the N. Y. State Militia at Plattsburg. 
The accounts of the prevalent harmony and good feeling are excessively 
gratifying. —-The owners of the steamer Pacific, of the Collins line, 
have been condemned to pay £6,000 damages for running down a brig at 
anchor in the Mersey, on the evening of the 9thof January. The weather 
was very thick, and it was held by the Court, that the Captain was 
equally answerable with the pilot, for imprudence in running through a 
crowded channel, under the circumstances. Hon. Mr. Chabot has re- 
signed his seat in the Assembly for Quebec, to accept the office of Com- 
missioner under the seignorial tenure act——The Hon. Joseph Howe, of 
Nova Scotia, it is rumoured, is to be Lieut. Governor of Prince Edward 
Island ; on what authority we know not.—_—Emigration hither has greatly 
diminished.——Mrs. Thompson, the Jesse Lewars of Robert Burns, died 
lately at Dumfries. A notice of her iscrowded out of our columns for to- 
day.——A large emigration is now going on from the north of Scotland 
to Canada. In two months no fewer than 5,000 persons have left Aber- 
deen and other northern ports. So says the European Times. 











Obituary. 


Viscount StRanGrorp.—Percy Clinton Sydney Smythe, sixth Viseount 
Strangford in the Peerage of Ireland, and first bores Penshurst in that 
of the United Kingdom, was the eldest son of Lionel, fifth Viscount 
Strangford, by his wise, Maria Eliza, eldest daughter of Frederick Philipse, 
Esq., of Philipseburg, New York. He was born the 3lst of August, 1780, 
and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated, and 
obtained the gold medal in 1800. He succeeded his father in 1801 as sixth 
Viscount, and became attached to the diplomatic service of his count 
in 1803, and displayed in it much ability. He was successively Britis 
Minister in Brazil and at Stockholm, and Ambassador at Constantinople 
and at St. Petersburg ; and, in 1828, he was again in Brazil on a special 
mission. The Viscount was, however not only distinguished as a diplo- 
matist, but also as an author and a poet. His interesting biography and 
spirited verse translations of Camoens bave made that great Portuguese 
bard gracefully and agreeably familiar to the English public. Lord 
Strangford’s work has enjoyed deserved popularity, and now fairly ranks 
among our classic versions of foreign authors. Viscount Strangford ob- 
tained his British Peerage by creation in 1825. He was also Privy Coun- 
cillor, a G.C.B., a G.C.H., a Grandee of Portugal, and a Knight of the 
Portuguese Order of the Tower and Sword. His Lordship married, the 
17th July, 1817, Ellen, youngest daughter of Sir Thomas Burke, Bart., and 
widow of Nicholas Browne, Esq., of Mount Hazel, co. Galway, by whom 
(who died the 26th May, 1826) he had issue three sons—of whom two 
survive—and two daughters, viz., the Marchioness of Sligo (who died in 
1852) and Mrs. Baillie. Viscount Strangford died on the 29th ult., at 
his residence, 68, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. He is succeeded by 
his elder son, now the seventh Visconut ; who, as the Hon. George Sydney 
Smythe, is well and creditably known in Ministerial and Parliamentary 
life ; and in literature, also, as the author of “ Historic Fancies,” and 
other works. -~ 
GeveraL Lorp C. S. Manners.—Lord Charles Somerset Manners, a 
General in the British Army, was the second son of Charles, fourth Duke 
of Rutland, by his wife, the Lady Mary Isabella, fifth daughter of Charles, 
fourth Duke of Beaufort. He was born on the 24th of October, 1780. 
His military career begun very early in life, for he entered the army be- 
fore he was nineteen years of age, as a Cornet in the 10th Dragoons. He 
served during the Spanish campaign of 1808, in which occurred the ca- 
valry engagement at Benevente. He accompanied the expedition under 
the Earl of Chatham, to whom he acted as Aide-de-Camp, to Walcheren, 
and he assisted at the siege of Flushing. In 1811 Manners was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to the Duke of Wellington, and was on the Staff until the 
army entered Madrid in 1812, when he was entrusted with the command 
of the 3rd Dragoons, which he held till the war closed in 1814. Manners 
won much fame at the battle of Salamanca, Vittoria, and Toulouse. The 
medal and two clasps he received bear testimony to his gallant conduct 
in those glorious engagements. Lord Charles was, in 1817, appointed 
Aide-de-Comp to George 1V.; and for a short time he was Colonel-in- 
Chief of the 11th Hussars; but he returned to his favourite corps, the 
3rd Dragoons, as Colonel. in 1839, and he retained that command till his 
death. In politics Lord Charles Manners was aConservative. He repre- 
sented Cambridgeshire in two Parliaments previous to 1835; and since 
that he sat for North Leicestershire uninoterruptedly up to the last general 
election, when his declining health caused him to retire. He was suc- 
ceeded in the representation by his nephew, the Marquis of Granby. Lord 
Charles, in recognition of his military services, was nominatad, in 1838, a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. He had from the Cornetcy, which he 
obtained in 1798, risen through all the intermediate grades to that of 
General, which he attained in 1854.—He died on the 25th ult.,in London, 
shortly after arriving from the Duke of Rutland’s seat, Belvoir Castle, 
Leicestershire. He was never married. 








Lorp pe Mau.ey.-The deceased, Wm. Francis Spencer Ponsonby, whose 
death has been already recorded in the Albion, was third son of 
Frederick, third Earl of Bessborough, by Lady Caroline Cavendish, eld- 
est daughter of the third Duke of Devonshire. He was born in 1787, 
and married, 1814, Lady Barbara Ashley Cooper, only child of Anthony 
fifth Earl of Shaftesbury, by whom (who died some years back) he leaves 
three sons—the Hon. Charles, the Hon. Francis, and the Hon. Ashley 
Ponsonby. The deceased peer, for many years previous to his elevation 
to the House of Lords as Baron de Mauley, in 1838, was a member of the 
House of Commons, having been returned for the borough of Poole in 1826, 
which he represented up to 1832, when he was returned for the county 
of Dorset. Me was a Whig in politics. The late Lord was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and bis demise will be regretted by a large circle of 
literary and scientific friends. His eldest son, the Hon. Charles Ponsonby, 
succeeds to the peerage. The present peer was born 1815 ; and married 
Lady Maria, fourth daughter of the late Earl of Bessborough. 


At Hurst, Berks, Lieut.-Col. Rivers, R. E.—At Clifton, Francis Robert Bed- 
well, Esq., one of the Registrars of the High Court of Chancery.—At the Royal 
Hospital, Kilmainham, Capt. Golborne, late of the 71st Highland Light Infan- 
try._-At the Chateau St. Croix, near Bruges, H. Tinklar, Lieut. R.M.—At Ar- 
rington-bridge, Cambridgeshire, H. Woodruff, Esq., Lieut. R. N.—In Lower 
Brook-street, Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Charles D’Aguilar, K.C.B., Colonel of the 
23rd Fusiliers. He was for eight years Assistant-Adjutant-General at the Horse 
Guards, and for twelve Adjutant General of the army in Ireland.—At Exeter, 
Lord Spencer 8. Compton, Captain 15th Hussars, aged 34.—The death of Dr. 
John Couper, Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Glasgow, is an- 
nounced. Dr. Couper was the second occupant of that chair, having succeeded 
the late Dr. Richard Miller, in 1834.—At Pau, his native town, Lavigne, one of 
the oldest ionnaires of the Académie Impériale de Musique, and the prede- 
cessor of Nourrit and Dupreg. He was much distinguished at the Opera for his 
fine tenor voice from 1808 to 1825..-At Pisa, Professor Rosini, the author of 
the novel “La Monaca di Monza.’’—Marshal Harispe died on the,26th ult. at Bay- 
onne at at a very advanced age.—At Brompton, Gen. Sir Wm. Macbean, K.C.B., 
Col. of the 92d Ft. He had seen much service in the Peninsular and elsewhere.— 
John Heaton, Esq., of Plas Heaton Co. of Denbigh.--James Love, Esq., of Staun 
ton-upon-Wye, and Ross, Herefordshire. As a Lieut. in the Royal Horse 
Artillery he was actively engaged in the Peninsula Campaigns from 1809 to 
1816.--At Windlesham House, Brighton, Lieut. C. R. Malden, R.N.—At Landue, 
Cornwall, T. J. Phillipps, Esq., formerly of the 7th Hussars, and late Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Royal Cornwall Rangers—In Sebastopol, after being severely 
wounded and made prisoner, Capt. Arnold, of the 14th Regt. 


Navy. 


CugERING News FoR TZE PETROPAULOFSKIANS.—The British fleet, com- 
f| prising the frigates Winchester, Sybille, and Spartan, steamers En- 
counter, Barracouta, Styx, Rattler, and Hornet, were to rendezvous at 
Japan, and afterwards to proceed towards the Russian settlements in the 
north.— Hong Kong letter, April 15.—These, with Admiral Bruce’s di- 
vision in the Pacific will, we trust, suffice to retrieve the disasters of last 
year. fs 

Fioatine Barrens FoR THE Paciric.—The Cornwallis, 60, screw 
steam, and the Powerful, 84, sailing ship, are ordered to land a part of 
their lower deck guns and to take on board the armament, ammunition, 
shot, shell, and iron protecting fitments for the floating batteries Glutton 
t| and Trusty, which will be conveyed to the Baltic by the two former- 
named ships. The Glutton and Trusty will be escorted by two efficient, 
steam: vessels to their places of destination in the Baltic. Every arrange- 
. | ment is now made for the security of the upper deck broadsides, ports, 
1| &c., to protect them from shot or shell. 





Tue Last or THE Britign Discovery Suirs.—The Enterprise disco- 


Wednesday, the 23d ult. The inquiry into the charges preferred against 
her officers, who have been ompeniel from duty and under arrest 
for periods exceeding two years, has been, by order of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, intrusted to Vice-Admiral the Hon. William Gordon. It ap- 
pears tbat, after daily examinations of the different officers under arrest, 
the gallant Admiral, acting the part of a grand jury, has ignored the bills 
filed. The result is, that no courts-martial will take place on these off- 
cers, All the officers referred to have been granted Admiral’s leave of 
absence, and two of them have been promoted. 


————— 


The Imperieuse, 51, Capt. Watson, C.B., has been docked at Portsmouth 
to repair the damages sustained in her collision with the Tartar. Every 
exertion will be used to refit her, and get her back to the Baltic. Capt, 
Yelverton, of the Arrogant, 46, is senior officer of the flying squadron, 
during her absence.—The Gladiator was off Sebastopol on the 13th of 
May. Her captain, Sir George Broke, has, we hear, had a second at- 
tack of fever, and, from the precarious state of his health, has been inya- 
lided for change of climate.—Lt. Howard, of the Russell (who was Fla 
Lt. to Rear-Admiral Price, of the President, and wounded in the affair 
of Petropaulovski, has been obliged to leave that ship and go to Haslar 
Hospital, his wound having broken out afresh. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commander R. T. Bedford, Gentleman Usher to her Majee- 
ty, to the Neptune, vice Massingberd, promoted.—Lieuts.: R. B. Beale, to the 
une; R. Dawkins and G. 8. Naros, to the Glutton floating battery ; G. J. 
Malcolm, to the Pembroke; J. A. Poland, to the Meteor floating battery.--Chap- 
lain: Rev. G. C. Williams, to the Retribution. 


Appointments. 


Maj-Gen. E. W. Bell to be Lieutenant Governor of the Island of Jamaica.— 
B. W. Curtis, Esq., to be Civil Engineer for the Island of St. Vincent.—H. A, 
Tudor, J. J. Haddock, and C. L. Pedder, Esqrs., to be Non-elective Members 
of the Virgin Islands.—Mr. Phinn, Q.C., M.P. for Bath, and Counsel to the 
Naval Department of the —~ Court of Admiralty, to succeed Rear-Admiral 
W. A. B, Hamilton as Second Secretary to the Admiralty.—The Rev. Sir F. 
B. Ouseley to the Professorship of Music at Oxford, vacated by the death of Sir 
H. R. Bishop.—Lt.-Col. Sir T. Troubridge to be one of H. M. Aides-de-Camp.— 
Dr- Hoffman has been nominated to the office of Assayer of the Mint.—Mr. 
Newnham, H. B. M. Consul at Monrovia, the capital of the Republic of Liberia, 
on the western coast of Africa, has received the unusual honour of an appoint- 
ment to the office of Consul of France at the same place.—The Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Ryan, Assistant-comptroller of the Exchequer, John Shaw Lefevre, 
Esq., Clerk-assistant of the House of Lords, and Edward Romilly, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Board of Audit, are appointed commissioners for testing, by exa- 
amination, the qualifications of the young men who may be proposed, in future, 
to be appointed to the junior situations in any of her Majesty's civil establish- 
ments. 








Arup. 


Tue Foreign Leeion.—! reparations have been made at Heligoland 
for 5000 Germans, a part of the projected Foreign Legion. Fourteen 
English officers landed on the island on the 3d ult. The force is to be 
commanded by Baron von Stutterheim, a Brunswicker. Major von Bas- 
sewitz, a Holsteiner by birth, who took a conspicuous part in the Schles- 
wig-Holstein war of 1848, 1849, and 1850, will assume the command of 
the First Rifle Corps, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Major von 
Aller is appointed to command and form a regiment of infantry. 


CavALRY FOR THE CrimEa.—The regiments of cavalry under orders 
for the seat of war—viz., Ist (King’s) Dragoon Guards, 6th Carbineers, 
and 15th (King’s) Hussafs, with the reinforcements for the 4th (Royal 
Irish) Dragoon Guards, 5th (Princess Charlotte of Wales) ditto, Ist Royal 
Dragoons, 2d North British ditto (Scots Greys), 4th Light Dragoons, 6th 
Enniskillen Dragoons, 8th (Royal Irish) Hussars, 10th (Prince of Wales’) 
Royal Hussars, 11th (Prince Albert’s Own) ditto, 12th Lancers, 13th 
Light Dragoons, and 17th Lancers—will augment the cavalry force in 
the Crimea to about 5,650 sabres—viz., estimated strength of the cavalry 
at the seat of war, including the 10th Hussars and 12th Lancers, recently 
arrived from India, 3,100; three regiments under orders for immediate 
embarkation at 650 sabres each, 1,950; and at least detachments of 
50 mounted men for each of 12 regiments before Sebastopol, 600. Up- 
wards of 1,200 trained horses from the various cavalry depots will pro- 
ceed with the reinforcements, being intended for the remounts of a large 
portion of troopers who have been without horses for some months. 


Sprrir or THE Irish Mivit1a.—The Royal Antrim Rifles have contri- 
buted a further quota of 30 volunteers, all fine soldierly fellows, to the 
Royal Artillery. This makes the number of volunteers from thie spirited 
regiment to the line upwards of 250. The Donegal Militia gave 29 vo- 
lunteers last week to the regular army. Draughts of the Londonderry 
Militia, to the number of 127, have volunteered to the regiments of the 
line.— Times, May 30. ~_- 


War Orrice, June 1.—2d Drag Gds; C W Bell, Gent, to be Cornet b-p, v 
M‘Cormick, who ret. 3d Lt Drags; Cor Goff, from 12th Lt Drags, to be Cor 
w-p, V Montagu, app to 8th Lt Drags. 4th Lt Drags; E W Blackett, Gent, to 
be Cor et 15th Lt Drags; Lt Hinxman to be Capt w-p, v Lord Compton, 
dec; Cor Macartney to be Lt w-p, v Hinxman; Cor Bell, from 2d Drag Gds, to 
be Cor w-p, v Macartney, pro. 16th Lt Drags; Cor Holford ret from the 
service by the sale of his commission. Scots Fusilier Gds; G Perry, Gent, to 
be Assist Surg. Ist Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Ens Thompson, fm West Kent Lt Inf 
Militia, O Hunter, and A Badgeley, Gents, 3d Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: Ens Letts, 
from 56th Ft, J Awdry, and H Pears, Gents. 7th Ft; Capt Sir G Walker,Bart, 
from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Fitzgerald, who ex; Lt Coney, to be Capt b-p, ¥ 
Sir G Walker, Bart, who ret ; A Montgomery, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, in suce to 
Lt Coney, pro. 9th Ft; to be Lts w-p: Ensigns Elmhirst, Germon, and Worth- 
ington. Tobe Ens w-p: J Rolton, Gent. 10th Ft; Qtmr Murphy to be Pay- 
master, v Lee, dec; Ens O’Donnell to be Qtmr, v Murphy, app Paymaster. lth 
Ft; F Armstrong, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Hill, pro. 12th Ft; Lt Foster to be 
Captain without-purchase, v Littlehales, deceased; H Cromartie, Gentleman, 
to be Ensign without-purchase, vice {Protheroe, appointed to 48th Foot. 
13th Ft; T Gill, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Hoban, app Qtmr. 18th Ft; Ens Nob- 
lett, from Rl Glamorgan Lt Inf Mil, to be Ens w-p; J Wily, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 2Ist Ft; Ens Connell, from Ist Ft, to be Ens w-p. 27th Ft; H Simeon, 
Gent, v Stewart, pro. 29th Ft; Lt James ret. 30th Ft; Lt Moon to be Qtmr, 
app to the Depot, Scutari; W Mackesy, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 34th Ft; LJ 
Grier, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 36th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p; T Scarlett, Gent, 
vy Orange, pro, and A Hadford, Gent. 39th Ft; T Fogo, Gent, to be Ens w-p- 
42d Ft; Ens Macleod to be Lt w-p; Ens Stuart, from Stirlingshire Mil, to be 
Ens w-p, v Macleod. 46th Ft; V Daley, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Cross. 48th Ft; 
Lt Miller, from 1st W I Regt, to be Lt w-p; Lt Surman, from 2d W I Regt, to 
be Lt w-p; Ens Goddard, from Queen’s RI Rifle Antrim Mil, to be Ens w-p. 
49th Regt; Maj White, from h.p Unatt, to be Maj, vy Maclean, whoex. 50th 
Ft; W Wilson, Gent, to be Ens b-p, in succ to Lt Blackall, pro; C King, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 51st Ft; Capt the Earl of Leitrim, from h-p Unatt, to be Capt, 
v Brvt Maj Darroch, who ex; Lt Cleeve to be Capt b-p, v Singleton, who ret; 
Lt Mitford to be Capt b-p, v the Ear! of Leitrim, who ret; Lt Hughes, from 81st 
Ft, to be Lt, v Sladen, who ex; Ens Chaplin to be Lt b-p, v Mitford; C Lam- 
bert, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v Chaplin. 53d Ft; R Eyre, Gent, to be Ens w-p, V 
Prideaux, pro in 23d Ft. 54th Ft; W Harris, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 55th Ft; 
Lt Richards to be Capt b-p, v Cure, pro. 58th Ft; O Hill, Gent, v Taylor, app 
to 21st Ft. 59th Ft; A Hesilrige, Gent, v Hickie, proin 7th Ft. 60th Ft; Serg 
Maj Tilford to be Ens w-p; J Bradshaw, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 62d Ft; Lieut 
Dickson to be Capt b-p, v Minchin, who ret; to be Ensigns w-p: N Elliott, 
Gent, v Ker, pro; J Macpherson, Gent. 67th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: J Crane, 
Gent, v Blyth, app to 88th Ft; W Kingsley, Gent, v Smyth, pro in 28th Foot. 
69th Ft; J Osmer, Gent, to be Ens, v Sir H Fletcher, Bart, pro. 70th Ft; Serg 
Maj Nevill, to be Qtmr, v Thompson, app Paymaster. 71st Ft; Ens M’Grigor, 
from 61st Ft, to be Ens w-p; Ens Harris, from 54th Ft, to be Ens w-p. s0th 
Ft; Ens Pattison to be Lt b-p, v Arundell, who ret. 81st Ft; Lt Sladen, 51st 
Ft, to be Lt, v Hughes, who ex. 84th Ft; H Crohan, Gent, to be Ens w-p,¥ 
Brackenbury, pro. 85th Ft; W Galbraith, Gent, to be Ens wp v Haydock, 

ro in 90th #e 89th Ft; Ens Baldwin, from 3d Regt Ri Lancashire Militia, to 
i“ Ens w-p. 93d Ft: E Aytoun, Gent, to be Ens b-p,in suc to Lt M’ Donald, pro- 
94th Ft; to be Ensigns, w-p: R J St George, Gent, v Durant, pro in 79th Ft; 
Wheeler, Gent, v Elliott, pro in 18th Ft. To be Assist-Surg: Assist-Surg Bid- 
dle, from Staft, v Stoney, pro. 95th Ft; Lt Macnee, from Ist Ri Lanark Mil, to 
be Ens, w-p. 97th Ft; Lt Hardy, from Rl Glamorgan Lt Inf Mil, to be Ens, 
wp. 99th Ft; Lt Despard to be Capt, b 4 v Mair, who ret; Ens Burton to be 
Lt, b-p, v Despard. Rifle Brigade; Brvt-Maj W Harry, Earl of Errol, to be 
Maj, w-p, v Wilkinson, who ret upon f-p; Lt Thynne to be Capt, w-p, v Earl of 
Errol; Ens Eyre to be Lt, ng v Thynne. 2d WI Regt; Eos Harger to be Lt, 
w-p, v Surman, app to 48th Ft. 

UNATTacHED.—Brvt-Maj White, from 49th Ft, to be Maj, w-p. 

Hospirat Srarr.——To be Act Assist-Surgs: J Mayne, W Fletcher, H Bed- 
well, J Healey, H Wood, W Hamilton, MD; W Leslie, J Folliott, R Modin, & 
Hinde, T Finnimore, J Meares, H Bicknell, 8S B Gibb, MD; R Heatley, J Long- 
more, J Ringland, R Cashman, MD, T Beale, Gents. 

BrEVET.—Maj Wilkinson, ret f-p Rifle Brigade, to be Lt-Col, rank honorary; 
Capt the Earl of Leitrim, of the 51st Ft, to be Major; the same to be Lt-Col. 

OrFIcE oF ORDNANCE, MAY 23.—RI Regt of Artillery; Lt Campbell to be 
Sec Capt and Adjt of Ri Invalid Artillery. 

Corps of Rl Engineers; Sec Capt Bouchier to he Capt, vy Ward, placed on the 
Sec List; Lt Warren to be Sec Capt, v Bouchier; Lt Williams to be Sec Capt, 
vy Tyler, placed on Sec List; Brvt-Col Sandham to be Col, v Emmett, ret on I-P; 
Capt Lugard to be Lt-Col, v Sandham; Sec Capt Grain to be Capt, v Lugard; 
Lt the Hon J Bury to be Sec Capt, v Grain; Brvt-Gol Baddeley to be Col, ¥ 
Waters, ret on f-p; Capt Hadden to be Lt-Col, v Baddeley; Sec Capt Grant & 








very-ship, Captain Collinson, from Behring’s Straits, was paid off on 





be Capt, v Hadden; Lt Stotherd to be See Capt, v Grant. 
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New Dooks. 


“ Morepun,” arraiotep To Sik Waiter Scorr.—At sundry intervals 
during the past six months (and especially on the 27th of J anuary) we 
have copied from English papers an account of the alleged discovery of a 
manuscript bearing the above name, and have glanced at a controversy 
carried on in London and Paris, as to the probable authenticity of the 
work. The publication of “ Moredun” by Mesers. W. P. Fetridge 
& Co., of this city, has brought the matter still more pointedly before 
the American public ; and it is now probable that the internal evidence 
will be thoroughly weighed and canvassed. We should however premise 
what little we may have to say on the subject, by remarking that 
Monsieur de Cabany—the possessor of the manuscript—has, in a long 
Introduction to this edition, argued his view of the case with some force 
and with singular ingenuity. We particularly commend his plea to the 
notice of those who have followed, in various European journals, the 
discussions that have taken place between him and the critics who have 
ridiculed him. By the apt quotation of hints from Sir Walter’s letters 
and papers, and by other corroborating authorities, he shows plausibly 
enough that Sir Walter might have written some such Tale as this, and 
might designedly have kept it secret. At the same time it strikes 
one that the very existence of these mysterious allusions may—if 
the whole be a forgery—have suggested the attempt to impose upon 
the public. 

Of “ Moredun,” as it lies before us, just read, we must now express 
our opinion. Frankly then, it has the air ot an imitation of Scott’s style 
and manner, not that of an emanation from his genius. As a whole, 
it does not possess itself of the reader’s sympathies, or even grapple with 
a firm hold on his attention, differing (as who knows not?) in this re- 
spect from the great majority of the great novelist’s immortal works. 
There are passages that he might certainly have written ; but there are 
others again—in the Harrison Ainsworth vein—that cannot satisfactorily 
be set down as his. At the same time it would be an unfair, and might 
be an erroneous judgment, were we to say of any author that he did not 
write such or such a thing, because we know of nothing avowed as his 
own, from which it does not essentially differ. If there be any truth in 
the W. S. letter, Scott himself set out—in composing “ Moredun’’—with 
the inferior aim of describing scenes and incidents, declining qguoad, hoc 
to put out his unrivalled strength in the delineation of character. This 
for him, in a work of fiction, was to fetter himself; and indeed it might 
have been in the attempt to make up for this self-imposed restraint, that 
he threw himself into an exaggerated and melodramatically constructed 
tale. One thing is pretty clear. If Scott ever wrote “ Moredun,” he 
justly foresaw (vide the W. S. letter) that it could not stand side by 
side with his acknowledged creations. 

Again ; in reading “ Moredun” we are not unfrequently reminded, by 
incidents and “ situations” (as the play-wrights call them), of sundry si- 
milar passages in sundry of the Waverley Novels. These accordances will 
afford material for leisurely and long-memoried critics, if they think the 
game worth the candle. It is sufficient to say that nearly all that is 
Scott-like recalls old acquaintances. Hence, however, it would be wrong 
to deduce aconviction that “ Moredun” is animitation only. Scott might 
have written it, laid it by as unworthy of the fame he coveted, and then 
drawn occasionally from it to serve his purposes in other Tales. The sa- 
vour of something that we have known before is an argument that cuts 
both ways. We incline to think that the critics in general will pronounce 
against the authenticity. They have a strong prejudice against disco- 
verers of hidden manuscripts, having been on some occasions notably 
bitten when giving judgment. Besides, in the absence of proof of author- 
ship, “ Moredun”’ itself carries little weight. 

The tale itself is of the date 1210. Its chief historical male personages 
are William the Lion, King of Scotland ; John, King of England ; David, 
Earl of Huntingdon, the former’s brother ; Isaac, King of Cyprus, who 
had been dethroned by Richard I. during the Crusade, and who is lurking 
disguised in England ; and Wladislas, once King of Bohemia and Mera- 
via, but at this period holding a sort of Sylvan Court in the recesses of 
Ettrick forest. The scene lies in Scotland and England, and the debata- 
ble Border country ; Perth, Scone, Hexham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Dur- 
ham, and Sherwood Forest, furnishing the chief localities. The intrigues 
of John towards compassing the annexation of Scotland are woven into 
the plot, the main incident being the abduction of the boyish heir to the 
Scottish crown, and his subsequent recovery and restoration. Kings and 
Queens, Lords and Ladies, Knights and Soldiers, foresters, and serving- 

men are mixed up together and in continual movement. There are 
also love passages as usual ; but inasmuch as the events are very com- 
plicated, and the fair sex fatally deficient in the power of arousing our 
#ympathy, we must decline giving further space to the consideration of 
the new Waverly Novel(?). Every one will read it, of course. 


Porms—[Poesiz, Evite £ Ivepire]. By Giuseppina Turrisi Colon- 
na. Palermo.—We particularly commend this article. It is written in 
@ more genial tone than generally prevails, when the learned authority 
from which we quote undertakes to sit in judgment on poets. There is, 
however, as usual, a smattering of the Biographical and other Dictiona- 
ries. 


The Sicilian press, weighed down by a paralyzing censorship, and fet- 
tered by almost prohibitory restrictions, would seem to hold out small 

romise of any contribution worth acceptance to the current literature of 

urope ; yet this little volume of Poems, which has just reached its se- 
Cond edition at Palermo, for more than one reason deserves a word of 
notice in a wider circle than that in which it has hitherto appeared :— 
first, on account of the real grace and beauty of some of its contents 3; se- 
Condly, from the interesting career and untimely death of the authoress : 
and thirdly, as a sign and a pledge that the light of female education is 
forcing its way,—slowly as yet, and only through chinks and crevices,— 
into the darkened chambers of Southern life. 

A beautiful Sicilian girl, akin to the best blood of the island, triply 
hedged in by hoary prejudices, and educated under the eye of a fond and 
proud but Sicilian-nurtured mother, falls almost surely into the class of 
minds from which no intellectual effort can reasonably be expected. It 
is worth while to glance for a moment at the every-day conditions of 
such an existence. We shall be the better able to comprehend what mi- 
Taculous proportions a trifling degree of mental culture is apt to assume 

such a phase of society, and how differently we must estimate this lit- 
tle book from a work of the same calibre if met with among ourselves. 

What is the intellectual training which a Sicilian woman, however 
gifted, receives? While the rest of the world is awake and stirring, the 
sleepy calm of ignorance hangs around her home circle. Towards her 
parents she learns betimes to show the exaggerated submission of passive 
reverence. A few near relatives, seen only at stated seasons, are, in her 
eyes, only paler copies of those austere dignitaries of the family group. 
he kindly nuns of the convent where she receives such drowsy teaching 
as is thought befitting her sex and rank, become dear to her in proportion 
a8 they are more lavish of sweetmeats and 4gnus Dei. and less rigid in 
the infliction of aves and hours of meditation. When she returns to her 
family, the Spiritual Director becomes a mighty personage on the scene 
of her eventful youth. For him there are no family secrets, no subjects 
unapproachable, no motives unexplained. He must sanction all changes, 
i preside over all resolves, from the learning of a song to the choosing 
ofa bridegroom. He is the Deus ex machind in all knotty points of the 
ily discussion, and the shadow of his iufluence seems to lengthen and 





epen over her parents’ life the nearer it approaches to a close. 
Beyond these, the noble Sicilian girl sees in most cases no interpreter | 
t the—to her unknown—tongue of the living world. The characters of | 
er life-drama stand so closely around her, as even to leave her no bori- | 
Zon full of clouds and mystery, in which a girlish imagination may lose | 
teelf at will. Very often, as in the case of La Turrisi herself, even the | 


word Patria is hardly to be uttered in her hearing, as suggestive of po- 
tions too perilous and flights of exaggerated feeling. 

Her life is made up on a pattern. So was that of the Costanzas 
and Rosalias who preceded her in the family line. Yet she is neither 
querulous nor discontented, for “what the heart knows not, the eye 
seeks not.’”’ If she issue from her convent school to find her wedding 
sree, bought, and her wedding guests invited, she feels onl titude 
or being so promptly guarded from the opprobrium which in all thern 
countries attaches itself to lingering espinsterhood. Gladly and cheer- 
fully she goes to her husband’s home, to become the centre of another 
suca circle as that she has left. 

Sometimes, indeed, the circumstances of married life create new com- 
binations out of the monotonous elements of a Sicilian woman’s nurture. 
In marriage lies her one chance of moral emancipation. She may fall, 
almost by a miracle, among a class of larger minds, and so learn to mea- 
sure her intellectual stature against theirs. Or she may travel, and 
breathe in time, without shuddering, the bracing wind of strong tramon- 
tane thought. Perhaps, and this was the rare case of La Turrisi’s mother, 
domestic feuds and sufferings compel her to concentrate all her energies 
of thought and action on the education of her children. The strong 
mother’s instinct seems to have taught her in this almost unique case to 
loosen in some degree the swaddling bands of habit, and to let her tender 
seedlings struggle upwards to the little light there was, however clouded 
and confined that light might be. 

Thus only under circumstances of exceptional liberty was the young 
Giuseppina exempted from the insipid routine of convent discipline, and 
early allowed to study the Greek and Latin classics under the teaching 
of one Giuseppe Borghi, a Tuscan of some note for erudition. The pre- 
ceptor’s influence, however, augured ill for the growth of original genius, 
His young pupil, scarcely ten years old, had, when he came to her, al- 
ready found employment for a lively utterance of strong dramatic per- 
ceptions, in working up the few simple incidents of her home life. with 
no little skill, into childish dramas, in which brothers, sisters, friends, and 
servants, nay, doubtless, the awful Soul-Director himself, had a part to 
sustain. Under the teaching of the learned Tuscan these artless “ house- 
hold words” very soon dwindled into silence, and were replaced by 
smooth and sapless verses full of classical allusion and stilted metaphor, 
in which the gods and muses of ancient Greece began to jostle each other 
in a manner which seemed prophetic of future fame to the family concep- 
tions of poetic greatness. 

At the same time, graver and more edifying themes were by no means 
excluded ; for when Borghi quitted his pupil at the age of fourteen, she 
had already produced, under his auspices and express encouragement seve- 
ral hymns in honour of favourite saints. That in praise of St. Michael 
the Archangel, written at that early age, appears in the present collec- 
tion of poems, where St. Peter and St. Benedict have also their full share 
of stereotyped glorification. Giuseppina was left then, at fourteen, al- 
most to the direction of her own studies, and plunged eagerly into the 
poetical literature of her own islands. 

Sicily is never weary of remembering that she was the birthplace of 
Italian poetry. Nearly a ceatury before the star of Dante rose, the Court 
of Frederic the Second had been literally the cradle of the dolce favella ; 
and the mawkish conceits of the Giullari or Jongleurs were first banished 
thence by the Imperial poet to make way for more polished productions 
in an idiom in which, as Dante tells us in his “ Vita Nuova,” poets first 
wrote “for the sake of making their verses intelligible to Ladies who 
could ill understand their Latin poetry.”” There Ciullo d’Alcamo wrote 
the first ballad,—there Piero delle Vigne rhymed the first sonnet. There 
the intellectual cultivation which has now come to be regarded as some- 
what of a dangerous mental deformity—a sort of moral jettatura—was 
for : long period considered as the fitting and necessary crown of noble 
birth. 

The feverish turmoil of our nineteenth century has overstepped, and 
well nigh forgotten the very names of Vittoria Colonna, Tulia d’ Arragona, 
the poetess and philosopher, Gaspara Stampa, and other noble ladies, who 
as late as 1650 achieved for themselves a world-wide reputation. But 
with the busy nineteenth century poor modern Sicily has very little to 
do ; and she is more likely to forget the political convulsions of yester- 
day than the far-away glories of these daughters of her love. 

No doubt their sweet singing served young Giuseppina in better stead 
than Maestro Borghi’s heroes and goddesses. Her style became polished 
and elegant ; and we have the assurance of one of Italy’s most eminent 
men, Paolo Emiliani Giudici (author of the “ Storia delle Belle Lettere 
@’Italia,” and the “ Storia Politica dei Municipj Italiani,’”’ and translator 
of Mr. Macaulay’s “ History of England,”) that in grace and artistic finish 
of composition no living poet of her country has surpassed her. With 
early womanhood came also the rare advantage of the society of culti- 
vated foreigners, and the consequent study of modern languages, especilly 
English, of which she soon acquired a very extensive knowledge. In the 
progress which she made in our literature, the poetry and character of 
Byron seem to have attracted her, almost to the exclusion of other poets. 
His name soon became to her the watch-word of all that was high, noble, 
and patriotic. Accordingly, we find in this volume translations from his 
lyrics, and several original poems headed “Lord Byron at Ravenna,” 
“ Lord Byron at Missolunghi,” “ Teresa and Lord Byron,” “ Lord Byron’s 
Adieu to Italy,” &c., &c. The English poet’s name, however, seems to 
have been inauspicious to his worshipper on the shores of the Conca d’Oro 
(as the Palermitan loves to call his beautiful Gulf,) even more than it 
was wont to prove to his devoted imitators on our side of the Channel. 
The weakest verses in the book, by far, are those consecrated to her Byron- 
worship, and her happier efforts are drawn in most cases from sources of 
native inspiration. The following lines, ‘“ Alla Patria,” for instance, 
show by their passionate energy that she had by this time thoroughly 
learnt the spell that lies in that forbidden name.— 


Love wakened Sappho’s lyre ; ’ 

Our sweetest Bards Tove ever sung of Love ; 
And when my fancies rove 

Thro’ sad sweet dreamland, I, too, breathe his name. 
But nought can wing with fire 

The Poet's verse, my country! like thy fame. 

No more the playthings of a witless game, 
But mighty as God’s voice, mine accents move 

Abroad among the nations, passion fraught, 
Envoys of godlike thought! 

Oh I would lead you with unquenched desire, 
Sicilian hearts! to glory, as the maid 

Of France to conquest erst her country’s heroes led. 


La Turrisi goes on to reproach her countrymen for their slothful silence 
in the cause of freedom. She holds up before them the example of the 
rest of Italy, yet ringing with the voices of Monti, Leopardi, and Ugo 
Foscolo ; and the Anacreontic and pastoral poetry of Giovanni Meli, who 
about the same time wrote in the Sicilian dialect, and may be called the 
Burns of Sicily, serves as her text for the spirited close of the poem.— 


Europe was all a-flame 

With rain, blood, and shame 
When the mild greybeard raised his eyes to heaven, 
Singing of calm delights and shepherd love, 
And round men’s hearts his fatal sweetness wove. 


Be his to court repose ! 

I] would arouse the living and the dead, 
And consecrate instead 

Yo that high task, my thoughts, my youth, my song. 
Shame to the man whoshows 

Unblushing cheeks, while menacing and strong 

The awful prophet voice which brands the wrong 

Rings through his soul! Deign not the sun to shed 
One ray upon his head! 

No child’s caress be left to soothe his close, 

Nor wife's nor friend's true voice ; but, righteous doom, 

Scare his remorseful sleep, and hunt him to the the tomb! 


Another poem of considerable merit, to which translation can do little 
justice, on account of some untranslateable peculiarities of metre and 
phrase, is the “Inno al Tasso,”—in which the usual bitter lament is made 
over the wayward poet’s hard fate, and his royal Ladye’s vacillating cold- 
ness of purpose. We select for translation a few stanzas, in which La 
Turrisi, after inveighing against the merciless critics of the living Tor- 
quato, thus apostrophizes the dead Princess Leonora.— 


Thou that ‘neath thy regal marbles 
Sleep’st unmarked by mortal worth, 
At the voice of my reproving 

From thy coffined sleep come forth! 
What but love should burst in twain 
At a touch, the Poet's chain ? 

Up trom thy cold bed of earth! 


Hie thee te yon ghastly dungeon, 

Trembling in the twilight grey ; 

Lady, seek and save thy lover 

From its dreary gloom, and say, 

‘* Haste thou hence, the world can give thee 
Homes less ready to deceive thee, 

Far from courts and kings away! 











Z Wie Ar loge of baiphtes wonder 
ee us strong. 
I will wrestle bere anwearled 
Traitor hearts and hands among. 
Never piciding, never shrinking, 
I will kiss the rack while thinking 
taiie , That I but endure thy wrong !”’ 

é few remaining years of the youn tess were spent in acquirio 
new languages, in milating wee rel ser steadil Vareubie 6 ota 
of self-instruction, which expused her in her family life to an almost in- 
credible amount of obstacle and pett annoyance. In 1846, after the 
death of her father, she accomplished a long cherished wish of a jour- 
ney to Florence, where, for several months, her dignified beauty and 
simple sweetness of manner drew around her a little court of men of 
taste and learning. On her return to Italy she enjoyed the rare privi- 
lege, it is said, of choosing her own busband,—probably in much the 
same way as a child may be said to choose a card trom the pack in the 
conjuror’s hand. However that may be, she married without reluctance, 
for there existed many points of sympathy between her and her betrothed 
husband, the Prince di Galati, who had given proofs of considerable lite- 
rary merit in several creditable translations from the Greek. As she her- 
self said just before her marriage: “ He, at least, will not be likely to 
oppose - inclination to study.’ Nor was she mistaken. The few 
months of her wedded life were far happier than the outset might have 
seemed to promise. But, in 1848, the Genes and terrors of the Sicilian 
Revolution came at an evil moment to agitate her ardent and im 
sionable mind, just when her budily condition required most calm and 


repose. 

She entered into all the chances of the brave and unequal struggle with 
heart and soul, and paid for her generous sympathy with her own life 
and that of the infant whose birth see bad looked forward to with yearn- 
ing delight. She died after only ten months of marriage, at the age of 
twenty-five ; and those youthful poems whieh she had fondly imagined 
would be to her future fame what the “ Hours of Idleness’” were to that 
of the Author of “ Childe Harold” are now the only signs of what she 
might have become had time and opportunity befriended her.—Athen. 


—_——oe—————— 
THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND DINNER. 


This annual gathering was held on the 22nd ult., and though success- 
fal, so far as numbers and pecuniary result are concerned, there seems to 
have been a lack of the greater lights of authorship. We regret to notice 
Thackeray’s absence excused on the ground of ill-health. Some portions 
of the report are subjoined. Sir A. Alison and Mr. Buchanan, the Ameri- 
can Minister, were the only speakers of whom we care to take note. 


The aay oy was very numerous. Among those present we observed 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
St. David’s, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford (the chairman,) his Ex- 
cellency Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister ; the Belgian Consul-Gene- 
ral, Sir Archibald Alison, Sir R. P. Joddrell, Sir Denham Norreys, M.P., 
Colonel Gibson, Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., Dr. Macbride, Principal of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, the Rev. J. Mozley and upwards of 100 other 
friends and patrons of literature. 


In the course of the evening, “ the Historians” were toasted. 


Sir A. Alison returned thanks, and said that if the portion of history to 
which he had devoted himself had been, happily, more interesting to the 
public than that which other historians had selected for their labours, no 
praise was due to him, because it was entirely owing to the prominent 
position in which the events he had recorded presented themselves, and 
to the interesting period for historical illustration, which was calculated to 
engage the pen of a literary man. But all the excitement of the great 
events of past times was greatly exceeded by the events of the present 
day. They had arrived at a period when the interest of the past was ex- 
ceeded by the interest of the present, and the great problem they had to 
solye was not as to what had been, but as to what might be thrown b 
the past on what was tocome. It had been said by a great French wri- 
ter that history was a lamp placed in the prow of a vessel ; that it threw 
its light only on the past ; but they were now arrived at such a surpris- 
ing means of intelligence, that the object of history itself almost was not 
merely to know what was past, but what was tocome. They not only 
sought to know what had happened, but they at least endeavoured to ob- 
serve which was looming in the distance. With regard to the military events 
that were now occurring, and the various circumstances that were being 
enacted, he.would venture to make one prophecy, and that was, that if 
England and France remained united they wonld conquer in the struggle 
that was now going on. [Hear.] He said this from no light grounds. 
From the earliest dawn of history—anterior even to the times of feudality 
—one great war had ap: in the world between the east and the west, 
and if they looked back to the progress of that war, they would see that Eu- 
rope never failed to succeed when its powers remained united. When the 
Athenians and the Lacedemonians remained united they conquered ; so 
also did Eugiand and France conquer the armies of Saladin 80 long as 
they remained attached to each other; and if England and France had 
remained united, and had not been dissevered by jealousies, they would 
have conquered Jerusalem, and the armies of the Turks would have been 
hurled back. The armies of Europe had always prevailed over the armies 
of Asia. The armies of freemen had always prevailed over the armies of 
slaves ; and therefore was it that he prophesied that, if France and Eng- 
land maintained a firm union with each other, they must succeed in the 
contest in which they were now engaged. [Cheers.] 

“The Literature and Science of the United States” was then pro- 
pet, -_ the toast was thus acknowledged by Mr. Buchanan, the Ameri- 
can Minister. 

My Lord, my Lords and Gentlemen—I esteem it a privilege to be in- 
vited to respond to this sentiment in favor of the literature and science 
of my country. The applause with which it has been greeted by the pre- 
sent distinguished company proves that it is no unmeaning compliment, 
but has proceeded from the heart. I am proud of the advance which 
my countrymen have made in literature and science, and am equall 
proud that this has been justly appreciated by a British audience of oath 
high authority on questions of literature and science, that there can be 
no appeal from its decision to any higher tribunal. The time was when 
the question might have been justly asked in this country—Who reads 
an American book? That time has passed away ; and, judging by my 
own intercourse with Eaglish society, it might with equal justice be asked 
Who has not read an American book? I find that everywhere through- 
out the United Kingdom, the works of American authors are now pub- 
lished and circulated. These, however, bear but a comparatively small 
proportion to the number and variety of the works of distinguished Bri- 
tish authors, living and dead, published and circulated throughout the 
United States. In little more than half a century from the present bour, 
with the blessing of God, these works will be read and admired, will in- 
fluence the life and the conduct and the destiny of a hundred millions of 
Americans between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, speaking the same 
language with yourselves. What a bond of union must this prove to be 
between the kindred nations. 

It must not be inferred, that although proud of your approbation, we 
estimate our attainments in literature and science beyond their proper 
value. We freely admit that ours is nothing more than the early promise 
of a healthy and vigorous youth; but we live in the confident hope that 
our maturity will more than justify this promise. We have but fairl 
commenced the task, but as we aim at excellence in literature and sci- 
ence, we shall never relax our efforts until, if possible, we may attain a 
place in the temple of fame on the same proud eminence with yourselves. 
** We will try’”’—yes, “ we will try.” This has become a motto of our 
country. We have many reasons for believing that we shall prove suc- 
cessful. Among the principal of these is the undoubted fact that litera- 
ture and science occupy that exalted position in the opinion of our coun- 
trymen to which they are so justly entitled. This is well calculated to 
give an impulse to ambition. There is no class amongst us who stand 
higher—no, not one—than the class of eminent authors. For the truth 
of this assertion I think I might with confidence appeal to the experience 
of gentlemen now present. Such men are everywhere received in the 
United States as public benefactors. The republic of letters is a univer- 
sal republic, and embraces within its limits all civilised nations. Several 
of its most distinguished representatives are now within the sound of m 
voice, and the educated people of all nations are their constituents and 
judges. These true representatives of the progress of civilization may fail 
to receive justice from their contemporaries—they may be too far in ad- 
vance of their own age to be appreciated ; but posterity never fails to do 
them justice. Si 

Whilst the generations of politicians, and, with rare exceptions, even of 
statesmen, pass away with the events with which they have been identi- 
fied and are forgotten, such names as those of Shakspeare, and Milton, 
and Locke, and Newton, flourish in immortal youth, and their works will 
constitute the improvement and delight of all generations. On the other 
side of the Atlantic, such names, not to specify those of living authors, 
are as familiar as household words, not only among the learned, but 
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asses of the le. These, by the blessings of heaven, have 
ee ede a comma school education, and are able to read and 
to relish the standard works of your best authors. I delight in the reflec- 
tion and the hope that the literary and scientific men of Great Britain 
and the United States will constitute a perpetual bond of peace and 
friendship between the people of the two countries, Your men of this 
class belong to us, aaour men of the same class belong to you. We have 
each ® common property in both. They cannot fail to exercise a mutual 
and most happy iofiuence on the two nations. It has been the misfortune 
of both, that almost ever since the period of the American revolution, 
there has been a succession of disturbing and dangerous questions be- 
tween the two governments. The irritation arising from these can al- 
ways be allayed, and their unhappy consequences may, I trust, be always 
averted by the productions and common sympathy of the men at the head 
of the republic of letters. May the time never arrive when these men 
shall be arrayed against each other! The consequences might then be 
disastrous. Before resuming my seat, I must, in order to gratify my own 
feelings, express an unqualified approbation of the Literary Fund Society 
and its most praiseworthy objects. It does not confine the relief which 
it bestows to British authors alone, but, in a spirit of genuine eg ar, de 
extends its benefits to those of other nations. Genius, as bas been justly 
Observed, is always sensitive; and, therefore, the bounty of the society is 
distributed in the most secret and delicate manner, so that the feelings of 
those who receive it are spared from public observation. May this s0- 
ciety be always prosperous, and may it always be amply provided with 
the means of extending its blessings and its benefits to a class of men to 
whom mankind are so greatly indebted ! 





PERILS OF THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ TIMES.” 

Sir,— You inserted, after the last levee, one or two letters expressive of 
the sufferings to which the male victims of loyalty were exposed upon 
that occasion. I trust that you have sufficient gallantry and humanity 
in your disposition not to refuse a place to a similar cry of distress from 
a lady, who has endured still more cruel disappointment and disaster in 
her endeavours to display her devotion to her beloved Sovereign at the 
Drawing-Room, for which object I came up on purpose from my place in 
the country. , 

In order to make you more fully appreciate my feclings under the 
scene which I shall describe, I must first give you a brief sketch of those 
with which I first approached the building which bears the well-sounding 
and storied name of St. James’s Palace. My ideas of a Court—taken, I 
must confess, rather from books and descriptions than from experience— 
were rather imaginative. I had in my head a kind of gorgeous Paul 
Veronese picture of magnificently dressed persons, moving with mea- 
sured step, a stately demeanour, and a courteous and dignified decorum 
through lofty halls, occasionally pausing with a pleased but somewhat 
solemn aspect, to hold short and interesting conversations in picturesque 
groups, admiring the splendours of the place, and commenting upon the 
beautiful objects collected there, till at last, on arriving, gradually and 
at leisure, in the presence of their Sovereign, they found her on a slightly 
raised dais, with her princely Consort, immediately surrounded by the 
Princes and Princesses of her family and connexions, supported on each 
side, in gradually descending series from the steps of her throne, by all 
her great Ministers and officers and ladies of State, briefly conversing 
with those who presented themselves in the somewhat formal circle, who, 
slowly passing by, after brief words of courtesy from such of the illus- 
trious groups as chose so to distinguish them, dispersed themselves 
through apartments replete with every elegance and comfort, to converse 
together, admire one another’s dresses, and otherwise amuse themselves, 
till it suited them to call for their carriages, and go home. My only ap- 
prehension was, lest a somewhat awful formality and ceremonious recep- 
tion might be rather alarming to one unaccustomed to solemn pageants 
and neget conversation. Of most of these illusions my mind was speedily 
divested. - 

Upon first leaving my carriage, I was surprised to find myself, instead 
of entering the spacious hall which I had anticipated, ushered, by a small- 
ish kind of backdoor, into a long narrow passage, with a low ceiling, and 
at the end of a closely-packed and murmuring assemblage of persons, ap- 
ag well dressed, no doubt, and with plenty of pretty faces and 

ghly-decorated heads, but so jammed together, so hot (yet liable to 
rheumatic draughts of air), so fearful of their neighbours, with such an 
expression of almost ludicrous anxiety upon their countenances as to 
what might befall them next, that it was evident they had lready en- 


a more undignified scuffle, than that which takes place in approaching 
her Majesty’s presence at a Levee. 





Tue Exvecrric CLocx.—On the Ist of November, 1852, the system of 
sending time signals hour by hour from the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich to various telegraph stations came into successful operation. Cer- 
tain hour signals were required by the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
and the remainder were passed on to the Electric Telegraph Company 
for distribution along their system. The interchange of connexions for 
these purposes were accomplished by a commutator carried by the great 
clock at the London terminus. The next step in the system was to show 
time to shipping in the Downs by the drop of a ball at Deal, caused by a 
telegraphic signal sent from the Greenwich clock at1 P.M. For the suc: 
cessful carrying out of this, it was deemed prudent to erect a clock in 
London for the especial purpose of carrying the commutator. Mr. C, V. 
Walker, the telegraphic engineer to the South-Eastern Company, had 
found by experiment that the pendulum at Greenwhich would keep one 
of Shepherd’s electric clocks going on the lecture table of the London 
Institution, and he proposed to the Astronomer Royal that the commuta- 
tor should be carried at London by one of these clocks. On the 3d of 
March last the clock was erected over the North Kent platform. facing 
passengers as they arrive in London ; and since that date it has faithfully 
sbown Greenwich mean time, which is sent to it, second by second, from 
the Royal Observatory. The clock is the property of the Government, 
and is under the charge of Mr. Airey on the part of the Admiralty, and 
of Mr. Walker on the part of the South Eastern Company, under whose 
joint care the clock, with the adjuncts essential for the purposes in ques- 
tion, was constructed. In the common state of things the commutator is 
out of gear, and the hour signal wire is continuous from Greenwich to 
the Electric Telegraph Company’s system ; but on the approach of any 
of the hours when the signal is required on the South-Eastern lines, the 
ball-drop signal for instance, the commutator will bave arrived at such a 
ition, that at about one minute before the hour the Greenwich and tbe 
Deal wires will bave been lifted from their normal positions, and held to- 
gether until nearly a minute after the signal shall have passed ; when 
the ball at Deal is nearly down the mast—viz., in about 15 seconds, it re 
turns a signal to Greenwich in proof that it has dropped. The drop is 
roduced with the utmost regularity, a failure being extremely rare. 
Graaeteiens are carried by local electric clocks at Ashford and Deal, 
and the adjustments there and elsewhere are such, that the connexions 
are made without extraneous aid, and it isout of the power of the instru- 
mental clerks, through inadvertence, themselves to send a signal and 
cause a false drop. Within the London clock are galvanometers which 
show the hourly signals that come from Greenwich on distinct wires, and 
afford a means of observing that the clock is showing true time; by an- 
other process the time shown by the clock is read offat 8 A. M., daily at 
Tuubridge, and its accuracy tested. This clock promises to be the basis 
of operations as the system becomes developed af distributing time to the 
great public buildings of the metropolis. The South-Eastern Company 
have cordially co-operated with the Astronomer Royal in this great 
work, and have made very liberal concessions to him both in respect to 
the Admiralty wires and those of which he requires the temporary use.— 
Times. 
A Cuose Suave.—Acting on the instructions I received from the land- 
lord of the Burnet House, I took an omnibus toa place about a mile from 
Spring Grove, where buggies were waiting to convey parties to the ceme- 
tery. ‘ Here, Tom,” said the driver, at whose side I was seated, “ take 
this man to the cemetery, and bring him back at seven for the last ’bus.’’ 
These words were addressed to a youth in charge of a buggy, who replied 
by nodding assent, and discharging a cataract of brown saliva among a 
lot of hens. As there was no time to lose, [ was soon en route, “* Tom” 
urging his horse at the top of his speed. I am not a nervous man, so, 
although we went at a break-neck rate, careering over stones and through 
deep ruts, [ made no remonstrance, having faith in the springs. But when, 
on turning a corner, we came suddenly in sight of a board, with the well- 
known notice, “ Look out for the locomotive when the bell rings,” 
which was made more impressive by hearing the signal, and seeing the liae 
of steam announcing the proximity of a train, 1 was somewhat anxious, 
as my driver did not manifest the slightest disposition to stop. As usual, 
the road and railway crossed on the same level, which did not lessen my 
anxiety. ‘“ Hold hard! stop, stop!” I cried ; and as these words received 
no attention, I rose from-my seat and grasped the driver’s arm, for the 
purpose of arresting our progress; but in vain. Lashing the horse with 
redoubled energy, he replied to my entreaties to stop, by the assurance 
he would go ahead of the en-gine ; and to my horror, on we went, buggy 








tered upon a career of considerable difficulty and danger. As there is a 
clock against the wall at the further end of this first division of narrow 
ge, and as I am rather taller than some of my fellow-sufferers, I was 
able to perceive that it took about three-quarters of an hour of short, 
fitful, pushing movement to arrive at the said end—when a turn round 
a sharp corner, where several lit’'e skirmishing casualties occurred, 
brought up the tightly-wedged co} au in another shorter fragment of 
the passage, whence another abrupt and still more perilous corner brought 
us to the foot of the stairs which we had tosurmount. Even by this time, 
I had had a considerable foretaste of pain and danger, from the sword 
hilts, spurs, and rough clothes of the gentlemen, tramplings upon my 
feet, &c., but endured quite as much, I am bound to say, from the elbows, 
wrigglings, and reckless resolutions to be first, of my own sex. 
At this point several of the weaker candidates, after various attempts 
to get their smelling-bottles to their noses, and vain appeals for a consi- 
deration which there were no means of showing, gave in, and slipping out 
-at the sides, or where they could, appeared in full retreat, a proceeding 
which, by the by, materially enhanced the grievances of the advancing 
column. The same “pains and penalties’ continued, of course in an 
augmented proportion, al! the way up-stairs. A succession of jammings, 
crushes, and Jatteral pressures, at guarded doors, and across halberds, 
through which masses of the “‘ company” are driven pell-mell, a score or 
4wo at a time (as they do sheep in and out of a fold, when about to shear 
them), bore us at length triumphantly, though with diminished strength 
and clothes, into the narrow, roped-off avenue significantly termed “ the 
Pen.” By the time this goal was reached considerable losses had been 
sustained in equipments ; and few continued to wear that fresh, smart, 
serene appearance with which they had smilingly left their homes. Here, 
however, as only a certain number are admitted at a time—and as it is 
the proximate approach to the Royal presence—a comparative calm pre- 
vails ; it being absolutely eogenate to readjust one’s costume and com- 
pose one’s nerves, so as to pass at least decently before the Royal line, 
which, to my dismay, I found, instead of forming the grand spectacle I 
had anticipated, stationed immediately after the last door, with a very 
confined passage between lords and grooms in waiting left in front for the 
approach of the visitors. 
had been thinking how I should best compose my attitude while de- 
tained in the presence of Majesty ; but small leisure was now left for 
such solicitudes. “ Pass on, Madam ; pass on”—in a low solemn voice, 
not the lees impressive for vations delivered in the suppressed tone of half- 
articulate awe befitting the place and occasion—were the only words 
which fell on my ear as I was hurried past. I had been known to some 
of the Royal persons, foreigoers and others, who were standing there, 
and they graciously began some sentences to me; but the inexorable 
“ Pass on, Madam ; pass on,” again impelled me forward, and I was 
hastened beyond the power of hearing before they had concluded them. 
The same stream continued through the gallery beyond as had arrived by 
the staircase, but undoubtedly with less pressure, until we once more 
found ourselves in the narrow passage by which we had entered, for, 
among other ingenius contrivances to produce difficulty and inconve- 
nience is this, that the route of exit and entrance is the same, and here, 
accordingly, ensues a scene which baffles description—people dying to 
make their escape after hours of fatigue and exhaustion, instead of being 
dispersed in a large enclosed space, with plenty of sofas and seats of all 
kinds, jammed up at one end of the same long passage while their car- 
riage is being announced at the other ; with only one means of egress; 
pressing and crusbing through the throng in a despairing agony at being 
orcibly detained in a place worthy the pen and pencil of Dante. For 
myself, I finally arrived at home almost with shame and humiliation at 
the mode in which I had passed the last four hours, and entirely disabused 
of all the ideas I had formed of the beauty, dignity, and courtesy of a 
Court. Sir, this scene is, 1 assure you, understated. What may be the fit 
remedy for this state of things I leave to be determined by wiser heads 
than that placed (and, wonderful to say, still remaining) upon the shoul- 
ders of the sensitive and crashed, 


May 20. . VERBENA. 
On the day following the publication of the above letter, a leading ar- 
ticle in the Times dwelt at length upon the ladies’ grievances ; but as 
the article is not a quarter part so piquant as Verbena’s letter, we forbear 
to quote it. Verbena might be consoled by knowing (as we can person- 
ally vouch) that the gentlemen who have the honour of kissing the 


and train approximating rapidly at right angles ; the locomotive’s bell 
meanwhile ringing furiously what seemed to be my death-knell. Find- 
ing all my efforts to avert an anticipated collision were futile, I resumed 
my seat, and resigned myself to my fate. What I did or said during the 
next few moments I know not ; but I remember a feeling of sickness came 
over me as we dashed across the line, and 1 beheld the iron-horse rush- 
ing onwards, and almost felt the hot blast of its steam jets. 

“ There, I told you I’d clear the darn’d thing,’’ said my driver, chuck- 
ling over the achievement ; ‘‘but ’twas a close shave.’’— Weld’s Vacation 
Tour in the U. S. and Canada. 


AGRICULTURAL SrtatisTicCs (ENGLAND).—A blue-book just published 
contains the reports of the Poor Law Inspectors on agricultural statistics 
in England in 1854, presented to Parliament last August. From a gene- 
ral summary pretixed to the local reports it appears that the gross esti- 
mated totals in the counties of England and Wales were as follows—viz., 
number of statute acres, 37,324,915, of which the following numbers were 
under tillage for various grains—viz., 3,807,846 acres of wheat, 2,667,776 
acres of barley, 1,302,782 of oats, 73,731 of rye, 698,188 of beans and peas, 
218,551 of vetches, 2,267,200 of turnips, 177,263 of mangold, 12,638 of 
carrots, 192,287 of potatoes, 10.156 of flax, 18,976 of hops, 1,079 of osiers, 
97,334 of other crops, and 895,969 bare fallow land, making a grand total, 
under the agricultural division, of 12,441,776 acres. The grand total 
number of acres under grass amounted to 15.212,203, including 8,874,946 
acres of permanent pasture land, and 2,224,862 acres of sheep walks and 
downs. The number of acres in houses, gardens, roads, &c., was 976,197; 
the number of acres in waste attached to farms, 786,658 ; the number of 
acres in wood and plantations, 1,697,362 ; the number of acres in com- 
mons belonging to parishes, 1.937,164; the number of acres in holdings 
of less than two acres, 459,447 ; and the number of acres not accounted 
for 3,814,108. The stock of all the counties in England and Wales in 
1854 included 1,050,931 horses, 258,079 colts, 1,376,703 milch cows, 
707,192 calves, 1,339,279 other cattie, iocluding working oxen, 244,106 
tups, 7,299,915 ewes, 6,987,982 lambs, 4,159,085 other sheep, and 2,363,724 
swine. It should be explained that returns have been received from 11 
counties only, those for the remaining counties being simply estimated. 
We regret to find the Poor Law inspectors complaining of the obstruc- 
tions thrown in the way of these statistical investigations by many of the 
farmers and occupiers of land, some of whom (in Worcestershire) posi- 
tively refused to give information, while in Hants and Wilts the experi- 
ment of collecting agricultural statistics has positively failed, owing to 
the refusal of that support so essential to the success of the undértaking 
by a numerous body of the agriculturists. The’ guardians bave also in 
some instances refused their co-operation, and it is therefore hinted that 
an act of Parliament of a compulsory character may be found necessary 
to elicit the information required. The inspector tor Hants aod Wilts 
believes, at the same time, that “a large majority of the more intelli- 
gent and influential agriculturists are favourable to the measure for ob- 
taining agricultural statistics.””— Times. 





Paris Fasutons FoR June.—The Chantilly Races, as usual, drew to- 
gether all that Paris can boast of in the way of elegance and beauty, 
The greater number of bonnets at the races of Friday (last week) were 
of paille de riz, or d’Italie, with feuillages d'eau, drooping on the neck, 
Flounced robes, which we imagined to be losing favour, are, on the con- 
trary, almost exclusively worn, with patterns at the bottoms of ‘the 
flounces ; the stripes are still worn lengthwise, and widening, and nar- 
rowing on nearing the upper part of the flounce. 

Among the most remarkable toilets, we observed a robe of grey pearl 
taffetas, with five flounces, bordered with fringe gauffrés. Upon the 
shoulders a Cashmere shawl, with a white ground, and rather low border 
of rosaces entwined with infinite taste; bonnet of pai/le d’Italie, set off 
with bunches of black grapes and tufts of wild roses ; the curtain of white 
taffetas, and still very long. 

We observed that the basquines were worn very long, and almost in- 
variably trimmed at the bottom, with two flounces placed one above the 
other, and meeting those of the robe, even when there are but three on 
the skirt. We doubt, however, as to whether the fashion will last long 
for summer toilets, which require to be lighter. Next we noticed a robe 
of moiré antique bleu Louise d basques, trimmed with three rows of 
fringe ; the corsage somewhat open in front, showing a collar of Brussels 
lace, coming up to the neck, and forming a sort of breastplate beneath. 
The attachés of the same siuff as the robe, and trimmed with fringe. The 





Queen’s hand are no better treated then herself. It is difficult to imagine 


skirt was without flounces, Bonnet of paille d’Italie, with tufts of white 





feathers upon the fusse, and one beneath with roses, mingled with the 
blonde. India Cashmere shawls, with black ground and golden em- 
broidery. 

The Empress wore, a short time since, at the Horticultural Exhibition 
in the Champs Elysées, a robe of ash-grey taffetas, with three radiating 
floances, white and pearl grey ; there were also three flounces alterna- 
ting with three other flounces of black Chantilly lace ; the corsage of the 
robe was ornamented with the same flounces and laces, The bonnet wag 
of black gros des Indes covered with lace, mingled with flowers and 
jassnoir ; a large Cashmere shawl trimmed with deep black lace, crown- 
ed with a row of fringe @ clochettes. This toilet was worn as Court 
mourning. 

Among the Chantilly toilets we noticed a robe of Scotch taffetas, white, 
green, and black ; the skirt had three flounces trimmed with a fringe 
tom poncé, of the same shades, The corsage, high and close, was @ 
basques very long, and a brettel/es, the ends hanging and crossed before 
and behind ; mantelet of black crape. ruche of ribbons. A rose-coloured 
bonnet completed this simple toilet. 

We hope ere long to describe the new summer stuffs, which, however, 
up to the present time, have not appeared. We have seen some robes 
and muslins of light shades, with silken draperies of brighter colours.— 
London paper, June 2. 





PoxiticaL ILLUMINations.—Among the Illuminations on the evening of 
Her Majesty’s birth-day, there were several of so singularly marked and 
political a character that we are surprised to find the papers have omit- 
ted to notice them. We have, however, vainly searched the pages of our 
various daily, nightly, and weekly contemporaries for what, in Derby- 
day language, would be called a “c’rect list ;” and we are compelled, 
therefore, by our duty as correctors of the press to devote some valuable 
inches to supply its omissions. For the correctness of the following de- 
scriptions we have the authority of our own penny-a-liner to vouch :— 

The house of Mr. Frederick Peel presented a somewhat singular ap- 
pearance, the entire front being covered with party-coloured lamps, which 
on close inspection proved to be tied together with red tape. The devi- 
ces were, as usual, somewhat stale, and it was noticed that the whole 
seemed on the point of going out. 

Lord John Russell exhibited a dissolving view : War fading into Peace ; 
the latter appearing in a most uncertain light, and in fact seeming a mere 
shadow. At the bottom of this was shown, in somewhat doubtful colours, 
the figure of an old whig, which looked we thought as though it wanted 
trimming. 

At the residence of the Prussian Ambassador was exhibited a transpa- 
rency : Prussia, in a neutral tint, going hand in hand with Austria, ia 
green and gold: a bag of the latter being held up in the background by 
a figure which was thought to represent a Russian agent. The whole 
being a transparency, was of course very easily to be seen through. 

The Member for Nineveh displayed, in vivid colours, the figure of 
Truth being gagged and blindfolded by a party of officials, others of whom 
were discovered in the background playing battledore and shuttlecock ; 
the latter being labelled with the word “ Responsibility.” On the 
other side was parodied the well-know scene from William Tell, Mr. 
John Bull being represented as that personage, in an attitude of flat re- 
fusal to bow down to a peer’s coronet, stuck upon a stick. 

Lord Palmerston exhibited in his upper story, the head of an ancient 
jester, which was thought by some to represent the head of the Govern- 
ment. Underneath was an allegory : the vessel of the State having 
struck upon the rock “ Routine,’”’ is in danger of foundering, while a 
figure of Joe Miller gorgeousls arrayed in the emproidered coat of office, 
appears enveloped in a blaze of triumph, and points with a complacent 
smile to the scroll * On revient toujours a ses Premier’s amours.”’ 

Several members of the Peace Society showed a solitary stat, the Star 
of Hope ; but we observed that in most cases its light was very faint, and 
indeed in some it was completely blown out.—Punch’s Special Reporter. 





Tue Turoes or Mount Vesuvius.—The eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
stiJl continues. A correspondent of the Mourning Post says :— Occa- 
sionally huge red-hot stones are thrown up, and at night ared glare tints 
the buge volume of smoke, producing a grand effect. But on the present 
occasion the lava streams from the exhausted and hitherto long-tranquil 
Somma, which is the detached portion, almost coequal in height with the 
circular old cone, from whence all the modern eruptions have issued. 
The portion of the mountain at present called Somma was originally 
united, in all probability, with the existing cone, and hitherto active. 
The grand eruption of 79, narrated by Pliny no doubt materially altered 
the form of Vesavius. From that period, history records a series of con- 
vulsions up to the present time, numbering nearly forty, the most impor- 
tant of which are those of 79, 203, 472, 502, 1036, 1449, 1500, 1631, 1794, 
1834, and 1849 ; the latter having all issued from the same cone or black 
crater, which forms a circuit of 5600 feet. This portion of the mountain 
is now perfectly tranquil. The eruption will, in all probability last some 
days, until, as on former occasions, the accumulated volcanic action of 
the mountain bas exhausted itself.’’ 

The Daily Vews Correspondent says :—“‘ The lava has now advanced 
ten miles from its source, and is doing terrible damage. I have before 
me the report of Cozzolino as to the latest changes which have taken 
place about the cone. Just at the base of it a lake of fire has opened 
another crater, which is throwing out red-hot stones. On the morning of 
the 7th, the crater, at the very summit, fired, as it were, two heavy can- 
nonades ; and, after sending forth lightning, flames, and stones, broke up 
altogether. In the middle of the cone, ten craters have been formed, and 
from these the lava pours forth like a river, and runs on the side of the 
Cavallo as far as the Minatore. Here four other craters have been formed, 
which throw up bitumen in the manner of pyramids, and resemble gigan- 
tic exbibitions of fireworks. The whole of the summit of the crater is, 
therefore, like a sponge, and must inevitably fall in.” 





A Russtan Cuarivart.—A correspondent of the Daily WVews, writing 
from the Russian frontier, May 10, says :—* One of the effects of the pre- 
sent war is a novelty of its kind for Russia, where the liberty of the press 
is as much unknown as censorship in England. Under the title of the 
Mirror for Englishmen, a publication has been started for the avowed 

urpose of holding up the manners and customs of old England to the 
idicule of ‘ Holy Russia.’ It is published by the German bookseller 
Jungmeister, and eleven numbers have as yet appeared. The illustra- 
tions contain a series of what are called ‘characteristic sketches,’ but 
which are, in plain English, nothing but the most stale and grotesque cari- 
catures of English life, without any redeeming point, or wit, or know- 
ledge of the subject. There is the very antique joke of the Eoglishman 
bringing his wite to market with a halter round her neck, and selling her 
by auction. Lord Palmerston comes in for his share of the satire, and, of 
course, Sir Charles Napier and his last year’s promenade sur mer play & 
conspicuous figure. Then there are allusions to the cat-o’-nine-tails, 
army-contractors packing indigestible bricks into bales of compressed hay, 
drunkeuness in the army, and pedantry in the administration of the coun- 
try, which reflect great credit on the naiveté of the Russian censors, for 
permitting the publication, as most of the Russian readers will perceive 
at a glance that the satires are altogether applicable to their own coun- 
try. Amongst other illustrations of wit is a scene in the House of Lords, 
in which a ‘ Milord’ gets up, and asks why the blockading squadron do 
not go up to the White Sea through the Gulf of Bothnia, which, he main- 
taius, is the nearest route. The Petersburger Zeitung, in alluding to 
this, affirms that it is by no means an exaggerated picture of the igno- 
rance of the English, for that the children of the middling and lower 
c asses uever heard of God, and kave not the least idea who Victoria is, 
adding, by way of a clincher to its veracity, that a monster petition was 
lately presented to parliament by the school-masters of England, which 
contaiued no less than 836 crosses in lieu of signatures! !”’ 





INSOLENGE OF THE Emperor NicuoLas.— An instance of the disa- 
greeable things which he could say and do, was exhibited at a visit which 
he condescended to pay to one of his wealthiest subjects, allied by mar- 
riage to a reigning house in Europe. The gentiemaa, who in some man- 
ner had displeased the Tzar, received his Imperial guest at the door, 
with a taper in each hand, and walked backwards all the way until be 
bad ushered him into the saloon where the company were assembled, with- 
out once receiving a word or a glance of recognition. ‘Does he think,’ 
said Nicholas to one of bis officers, ‘ that I am come to see him? I come 
to see my cousin, the princess ;’ and he made his way, without farthe 
notice, to the place where his host’s wife sat receiving her visitore.”’— 
Five Years in Russia, by R. Harrison. 





Sea Mana@ovres 4ND Lanp Dectsions—A trial in the Admiralty 
Court, on a claim for the restitution of a Russian ship, has attracted some 
notice. In February, 1854, the ship Odessa took in a cargo of linseed at 
Odessa. The ship was really bound for Hull, and bada Russian owner ; 
bat, to escape the Turks, a fictitious sale was made of the ship to an Ita- 
lian at Leghorn, and she took Tuscan papers and sailed under the Tuscan 
flag. Touching at Leghorn, she took more formal papers, and arrived at 





Hullin June. Here she was seized as a Russian, but liberated becauce 
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of the Admiralty thought she was protected by the Order in 
i Lo Instead, however, of “ ne forthwith,’ as the Order eu- 
‘oined, her cargo was landed, and she continued at Hull. In January 
she was again seized. Hence the trial. Mr. Bowden of Hall, who 
had advertised the Odessa for sale as a Tusean, now claimed ber on be- 
half of 2 Russian merchant, asa Russian ship, protected by the Order in 
Coancil ; alleging that a ship once seized and liberated could not be seized 
again. The judge noticed the sbufiling of flags, and the use of the Tuscan 
flag after it was no longer necessary as a protection against seizure by Tar- 
key ; the arrival in this country uader a Tuscan flag ; the claim for pro- 
tection under the Russian when the Tuscan flag ceased to be available. 
He remarked, that the Order in Council could only apply to Russian 
vessels coming openly as such ; and the Court could not sanction the in- 
terpretation that ships might come and trade under any colours that 
roved convenient. As their had been no “ judicial” release of the ship, 
she could be seized again ; and he decided that she was forfeited because 

she did not ‘‘ depart forthwith,” and for other reasons. 





Genpers or Crownep Heaps.—The Emperor of the French is Mas- 
culine, the Queen of Eagland is Feminine, and Clicquot is Neuter. Fran- 
cis Joseph is held by some to differ from Clicquot in being Doubtful, but 
may with greater correctness be referred to the same gender with it.— 
Punch, 

Prussian CavaLry.—In the Globe of May 2, we find the following cha- 
racteristic information :— 

“A letter from Kiel states that Prussia is having large purchases of horses 
made in that country, some dealers having received orders for upwards of 
3,000.”” 

Now, if the horses are “made” in that country, they must be either 
rocking-horses, or clethes’-horses,—just the kind of horses that Prussia 
would be calculated to lead into the present War. Kiog Frederick Wil- 
liam, seated on a monster rocking-horse, rocking backwards and forwards 
between the East and the West, would, by the bye, form an admirable 
subject for a grand allegorical picture of “ Neutrality.” To complete 
the meaning, the King, patting his favourite horse de combat, might be 
pointing to Sebastopol in the distance, and exclaiming in the old war- 
ory of Blucher, “ Vorwarts!””—Jbid. 





Screntivic Derrition By A Youna Wire—Economic Borany.—Buy- 
ing three bad geraniums With the price of Frederick’s second best vest 
and trousers, that frock coat, two hats, a pair of Wellingtons (they did 
want soleing), and the horrid rough outside great coat you always hated 
to see him in.— bid. 

A Post’s Prayer Grantep.—Recollecting, as Mr. Punch sat with 
his toes on the fender, last Friday week, that this was the merry month 
of roses, he felt inspired, and began an ode. He had, however, only got 
as far as ‘‘ Hail, May !’’ when didn’t it ?—ZJbid. a 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 336. 


White. Black. 
1, Q tks R ch. K takes Q. 
2. R to R 4 ch. K to Kt. 
3. K to B 6 ch. K to Kt 2. 
4. Rto R7 ch. k to B. 
5. R to R 8 ch. K moves. 
6. R checkmate 





To CorrEsPONDENTS.— 7’. J. You are quite right ; there is an error in your 
friend’s diagram. The Rook should be White instead Black. We print the cor- 
rect position above, and will give the solution next week.— Ark. Solutions cor- 
rect. Problem shall be examined and attended to at an early opportunity. 
Ee aD 














A Botp Comepran.—“ During an interview which Martineff, the come 
dian and mimic, had succeeded in obtaining with the Prince [Volkhon- 
sky, High Steward], the Emperor walked into the room unexpectedly, yet 
with a design, as was soon made evident. Telling the actor that he had 
heard of his talents, and should like to see a specimen of them, he bade 
him mimic the old minister. This feat was performed with so much gus- 
to that the Emperor laughed immoderately ; and then, to the great hor- 
ror of the poor actor, desired to have himself ‘taken off.’—‘ ’Tis physi- 
cally impossible,’ pleaded Martineff.—‘ Nonsense,’ said Nicholas, ‘1 insist 
on its being done.’ Finding himself on the horns of a dilemma, the mi- 
mic took heart of grace, and, with a promptitude and presence of mind 
that probably saved him, buttoned his coat over his breast, expanded his 
chest, threw up his head, and, assuming the Imperial port to the best of 
his power, strode across the room and back, then, stopping opposite the 
the Minister, he cried, in the exact tone and manner of the Tzar, ‘ Volk- 
honsky ! pay M. Martineff 1,000 silver roubles.” The Emperor, for a mo- 
ment, was Bisuboortes ; but, recovering himself with a faint smile, he 
ordered the money to be paid.” 





IyTeLLect INCONVENIENT IN Russia.—“ A new governor of the town 
Was so deeply struck with the reverend personage’s high qualities, that 
in writing to head-quarters his account of men and things, he said: 

Here is a vicar whose monastic condition one must regret, for he has ta- 
lents that fit him to be a minister of state.’ This unlucky recommenda- 
tion was productive of an order, which arrived with the speed of unplea- 
sant news, for the removal of the unconscious ecclesiastic to Viatka, a 
fortress on the confines of Siberia, where he remained in exile for two or 
three years.” 

ULrra-Prorestant Liverroo..—Agitation against Popery, in some 
shape, seldom slumbers at Liverpool. On Tuesday, the 14th ult., Dr. M‘- 
Neill took the chair at a meeting of Protestants, convened to testify 
against the Maynooth grant. The Reverend Hugh Stowell also took a 
— part ; and the meeting agreed that the policy of supporting 

aynooth has proved an utter failure, and that, as a matter of principle, 
the endowment of the College is at variance with the constitution, and 
Opposed to the laws of Almighty God. We notice that Mr. Stowell urged 
the necessity of “ concentrating all the batteries of Protestantism on the 

mamelon’*of Maynooth!” Truly, a spiritual mode of speech! 





Our Kiniep AND Wounpep IN THE CrimEA.—A Parliamentary return, 
moved for by Mr. Locke King, gives some particulars regarding the killed 
oy wounded in the Crimea since the commencement of the campaign. 

0 the cavalry there were killed 11 officers, 14 non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and 146 men ; in the artillery 6 officers, 5 non-commissioned officers, 
= 35 men ; in the Sappers and Miners (Royal Engineers) 1 officer and 

Man ; in the infantry 64 officers, 62 sergeants, 1000 men, and 9 officers 
: the staff, making a total of killed of all ranks 1360. The total number 
; Wounded was 4540—viz., in the cavalry, 21 officers, 21 sergeants, and 

81 men ; in the artillery, 9 officers, 10 sergeants, and 149 men ; in the 

Ugineers, 3 officers, 1 sergeant, and 9 men ; in the infantry, 186 oflicers, 
- Sergeants, and 3638 men, together with 22 officers of the staff. Of 

241 officers of all arms of the service thus wounded, 20 died in conse- 
quence of the injuries received. The number of horses killed during the 
PF was 381, while those which died from other causes amounted 





TO AGUE SUFFERERS. 


Take no more Arsenic, Tonics, Mercury, Quisine, Febri uges, Strychnine, or Anti-Periodies of 
any kind. The well known inefilciency of these noxiens poisons proves them to be the offspring 
either of false medical principles or of mercenary quacks. 

The accumalative atmo-pneric poison, Malaria is the One Cause for which One Remedy is the 
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HE Subscriber Chateau 

a offers for Sale Chateau Lafite, Larose, St. Julien, Mar- 
T gaux, aad other growths of the vintegs of lo44, 1846 and thirty casks of superior 
MARGAUX TABLE CLARET, 
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natura! antidote which can Neutralize it ‘Take this aud health issecured. See the ad 
meut of RHODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE. 











FIFTY THOUSAND DOZEN.—The quality sustained, the prices 
reduced, at JAMES E. RAY’S Family Stocking, Under Shirt and Drawer Manufactory, No. 108 
Bowery. The Subse iber is prepared to furnish the readers of the ‘‘ Commercial’’ with e supply 
of his well-known styles of STOCKINGS and SOCKS, at a profit on the first cest of from one to 
three cents a pair ; and with the first quality of Summer UNDER SHIRTS and DRAWERS, at 


4 profit of from five to tea cents each. JAMES E. RAY, 
108 Bowery, near Grana Street, N. Y. 


SUMMER UNDER GARMENTS AND HOSIERY of every description, 
and at the very lowes price, will be toured at 
THE OLD STAND NO. 164 BOWERY. 
Special atteation is invited at this season to the 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDER.VESTS, 
eriginally introduced at our establishment several years since, and which have been universally 
approved for their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheap: ess. 
A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 


EVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
tau ent B. Coteman of the Astor House, in favour of VDESHLER’S FEVER AND 
JE PILLS. 








Astor Hovsz, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give me if 
your medicine did net cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
tormed a pertect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom [ feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 


Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never known a 
person to have a second chili after commencing with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentewn, N. J. 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and pepmeten of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are wortuy of public confidence. 
New Branswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. HEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD k PAUL, No. [49 Chambers street ;C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F.C. WEL & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT &SONS Philadeiphia Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and KB. N. SL 
CUM. Cincinnati, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. M41 
Broadway, N.Y. 





PRING, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways—very elegant assort- 
ments, in every description of Clo.h, Casumere and Tweed fabric—ranging from $5 to $20 
each, D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos, 258, 259 and 260 Broadway, 





PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligtt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths aud T weeds, of the most approved styles of Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 to 
13. Db DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Pants.—Our aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
and American Cassimeres, &c., have already elicited general approval—arranging from 
$2 50 to $10 each. D, DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Vests.--We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
most approved s.yles of Spring and Summer Vests, ranging from $2 to $6. 
D. DEVLIN & GO., Nos. 288, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


PRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
families and colleges to our large stock of the above. Great care has been given to the 
selection aud manufacture. Prices uniform and low. 


D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


GPRING, 1855.—Furnishing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
W Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Smosing Jackets, &c., selectea from the best European sour- 
ces, or of our own manufacture. 











D. DEVLIN & CO, Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


GPRING, 1855.—Merchant Tailoring Department.—We can sa 
with confidence that we have toe largest stock of the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to make to order ; 
and, if net made in the best style, we would request that they be not accepte 
D. DEVLIN & UO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


ASHIONABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price for 
Goods.—No deviatimn —ALF RED MUNROE & CO., No, 441 Broadway, New York, 1 
vite attention to their choice assortment ot 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 
aLso— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 





in great variety. 
BQ” Paurelasers will pleaso notice that at this establishment no deviation car in any instance 
be made from marked prices. 


“ bones and natural bade 4 free from acidity. 
wing to the scarcity prevailing abroad of t sterli ines, present vourable 
portunity for consumers to lay in a supply of good Claret” es ” aan > 
- SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE MOUSSEUX. ° 
This Wine is one of the best growths of the Rhone, and is characterised by its delioney and 
sprightliness, and a flavour that partakes of the odour of the vielet and pane Alay Tt is oe aod 
fruity, an excellent jight diuner wine, and preferred b: many to «ther of Cham 
Imported aud for sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver 8., N. Y¥. 





COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 


Bg U EST the attention of buyers and consumer i y “ 
R POOL COTTON hich th c - ~ s to taeir bey of pw ard Sone 
for strength, finish, ength and price, it has no 

i ; Pp no superior in the Uniied States. Buyers please 















NEW Fon eentenea ow -Rosnse Lagan & Co, 51 | street. 
eee Sees reccccses URN 30. 

PHILADRLPHIA YP P W Pseseen Ghasee con ata: 
BB ORE om McItvain. 

Se . STELLMaN H " street 
BIOSMOND, Virginia... .D. H. Lonnon | °°” SO Market ctrost. 
BXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 

CAPITAL $200,000. 


OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
HIS COMPANY INSURES ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, HOUSEHOLD 
T ture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other Froperty, against Loss by Fire. war 
GEORGE 8&8, DOUGHTY, President. 
EUGENE PLUNKETT, Vice-President. 
New Yor«, May 7th, 1866. 
At an Election heid this day the following gentlemen were elected Directors for the ‘i 








‘ear, viz. :— 

7 George 8. Doughty, 8. J. Pardessus, Eugene Plunkett, 
Edouard Frederick Pen George B. Morewood. 
Jacob Little, J.T. B. Maxwell, Richard F. Carman, 
Austen 8. Tuttle, Marshall 0. Roberts, Abraham Van Santvoord:, 
Ambrose C. Kingsland, Solomon Bants, John KR. Peters, 

Wm. A. 8. Van ‘ Ramsay Crooks, ©. F. Lindsley 

Henry L. Pierson, Robert Hogan, Frederick De Peyster, 
. Bridges, E. K. Coll Hiram Anderson, 

Alfred Plunkett, Waldo Hutchins, Gare 

a W. Engs, Daniel Richar: J. Doremus Milla, 

.W.B am, L. E. Laheve, Charles B. Hart, 
Wm. H. Johnson David 8. Mills, Henry L. Hoguet, 
Howard C. Uady, Joannes Gourd, John Jacob Astor, Jur. 


James Myer 
And the following fer Inspectors of Election : 
Edwin Hoy: Anson Livingston Daniel J. Coster. 
And at a subsequent meeting of the Board, GEORGE 8S. DOUGHTY Bat was unanimously. 
re-elected F resident. HENRY QUACKENBOSS, Seeretary. 





BROWN, BR & CO,, 
NO.59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“THE GREAT UNKNOWN!” 
A NEW EMOTION IN LITERARY CIRCLES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
“MOREDUN.” A TALE OF 1210. 
By Sir Water Scorr. ° 
ESSRS. W. P. FETRIDGE & CO., announce with pleasure to the reading public, that 
they have published this R , (recently discovered in Paris, and now in possession 
of E. De Saint Maurice Cabany, Directeur Général de la Société des Archivistes de France,) 
which is now exciting in foreign literary circles a sensation unequalled since the identity of the 
author of the Waverly Novels was sought for. 

This volume is published simultaneously in England and America. The price in England wilt 
be $8, but Messrs. Fetridge & Co., notwithstanding the /Jarge sum paid for the advance sheets to 
Messrs, Harper & Brothers, will be able to offer the volume to the public at the low price of 

FIFTY CENTS. 
Each eopy will contain a fac simile of Sir Walter Scott’s Letter, found with the MSS. 
par Agents should send iu their orders early, addressed to 
W. P. FETRIDGE & CO., Franklin Square, New York. 
Or FETRIDGE & CO., Boston. 


SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
0.L, SANBORN, ) 25 & 29 CORNHILL, 
EZRA CARTER, JR. BOSTON 
THOMAS &. BAZIN. 5 











ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, @U.S. M. Steamer WASHINGTON 
will close at this ufllee on SATU RUVAY, the L6th day of June, at 104 o’clock, A.M. 
ISAAC 'V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ost ce Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, @ U S.M. Steamer JZLINOIS, will 
close at this office on WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of June, at 1 o'clock, P.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 











EFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES.—Robert M. Patrick is the 

Sole Manufacturer in the United States of the above celebrated Safes, and F. C. Goffin’s 

Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Cross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 

Depot, No. 152 Peari Street, one door below Maiden Lane; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 

Cannon Street. ; 

ADIES 

are respeetfally requested 
to give DICK’S 

SPOOL COTTON a Trial, 
Ask for it when SHOPPING. 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 51 Dey St., N. Y. 


Pp AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS desiring Oil that will burn all night 

in ordinary metal or solar lamps, without trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 

are desired to give my Oils only one trial. To ba had in i, 3, or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 

Orders per mail will be sent as directed 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOF, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 

Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 


B*reA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 
Two grades. ich and Dry. An article rarely met within this country. In origi 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived ® Nashville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 


SUMMER OPENING. — 


|S ety TO GENTLEMEN, DESIGNERS AND INTRODUCERS OF STYLES.—We 

this day offer to the notice of onr patrons, our ever-popular Rocky Mountain Silvery Bea- 
ver Hat; also, a plain dress Castor Hat, peculiarly our own, appreciated and worn by the best- 
class wearers each successive season of iis introduciion by us. In the Ruffing Department, 
(known as Soft Hatting,) will be displayed the skill and taste of our French Fi cant, whose 
inimitable prodnctions, received per Baltic, together with selections from our own Make Shops, 
will render our large and varied assoriment complete. 


LEARY & CO., Astor House, Broadway. 


OLD STAR HOTEL, 64 LISPENARD STREET. 


EXT TO BROADWAY, JOSEPH BROOKS PROPRIETOR.—J. B. BEGS TO IN- 
form bis friends aud the public that he has opened tha above Hotel, where he nas a choice 
selection of Win s, Brandies, Ales, Porter, Segars, &c. Also Mutton Chops, Beefsteaks, Cut- 
lets, Ham, Cold Cuts, Rarebits, &c , &c. He has also erected a Marquee in the garden in the 
rear of the Hotel, which, with the shady vine, now luxuriantly spreading its foliage, will form a 

cool and pleasant retreat for the coming season. 
Good beds and atten- 


N. B.—Kuropean papers reccived by each mail and files of them kept. 
tive waiters. 
Tux Harmonic Society meets every Wednesday evening. Chair taken at 8 o'clock. 
JOSEPH BROOKS, Proprietor, 
late of Cincionati, formerly of Manchester, England. 


STEBBINS & CO., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 
IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 190 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., HAMILTON, C. w. 
Subscribed Capital........ ......ssseeeerees $398,900. 
Accumulated Fund 220,009, 
Annual Income... ... ....-..+..5 e008 oesteeed $85,000, 

Branch Offices at Montreal and St. John, N. B.; with Agencies throughout 
Canada, and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 

THE progress of this Company since the date of its establishment—1847—has been one of un- 

checked prosperity. Siartiog amidst many drawbacks and encountering many ob 1 





























IMPORTANT NEW BOCKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
I.—LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. From the French of Emile Souvestre, auther 
rare 





in Paris.!’ -» 12mo, paper vera, 50 cents ; cloth, 2 plates, 75 cents. 
This is @ very entertaining little book. It contains the history of a most exemplary young com- 
e who, although endow 


with many virtues, are still only mortal, and fall into many errors ; 

ut there is a father—a perfect sage, and an aunt who must have learned wisdom from the lips of 
Penelope herself ; and ‘ene two individuals are always at hand to make the wrong right, not with 
the ay FT od wand, like the good genius in a pantomime, but with that much despised a - 
ticle, ice. 

IIl.—MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK.—A COMMON-PLACE BOOK of Thoughts, Meme- 
ries and Fancies. Original and Selected. Part 1, Ethics and Character; Part 2, Literature and 
Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 329 3 cents. 

For many years I have been accustomed to make a memorandum of any thought which might 
come across me—(if pen and paper were at hand,) and to mark (and remark) any ina 
book which excited either a sympathetic or an antagonistic feeling. The collection of notes acca- 
mulated insensibly from day to .— Extract from Preface. 

IMf.—THE TWO GUARDIANS; or Home in this World. By the author of ‘‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,’’ ‘‘ Heartsease,’’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

The Plan of the Author in writing this Series of Books :—Throughout these tales the plan has 
been to present a picture of ordinary life, with its small daily events, its pleasures, and its 80 
as to draw ou} its capabilities of being turned to the best account. Great events, such as befall 
only a few, are thus excluded, and in the hope of helping to sea eed clue, by example, to the per- 
plexities of daily life, the incidents which render a — exciting have been sacrificed, and the at- 
tempt has been made to make the interest of the book depend on ghomeerenpainting. 
1V.—CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE—COMPLETE.—THK CHEMISTRY OF COM- 
MON LIFE. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., &c. _ Author of ‘* Lectures on Agricul- 
tural Chemistry and Geology,” &c., &e. Illustrated with 113 Wood Engravings. 2 vols., 12me, 


Price $2. 

Table of Conterts. 
The Air we Breathe, The Beverages we Infuse, 
The Water we Drink, The Sweets we Extract, What we Breathe and Breathe for, 
The Soil we Cultivate, The Liquors we Ferment, What, How, and Why we Digest, 
The Plants we Rear, The Narcotics we Indulge In, The Body we Cberish, 
The Bread we Eat, The Poisons we Select, The Circulation of M 
The Beef we Cook, The Odours we Enjoy, A Recapitulation. 

V.—MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. By A. Warner, Author of ‘ Dollars and Cents.’’ 2 vols., 
12mo., paper covers, 75 cents ; 1 vol., cloth, $1. 

The ds of the book is to show the gentle, yet powerful restraining influence of a lovely, kind, 
and (bristian sister, and a wayw: brother ; the story is well wrought out, and the book is one 
which will fascinate and deeply interest the reader, while it leaves the impress of good principles 
upon the heart.— Dr. Spraque. 

V.—GRACE LEE. A Tale. By Julia Kavanagh. Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,’ ‘‘ Madeline,’’ 
** Daisy Burns,’’ ‘‘ Women of Ubrisianity,’’ &c. 2 vols., 12mo., paper covers, or 1 vol., cloth $1. 

We shall not be surprised if this story prove to be the most popular of the seven or eight whiek 
we owe to its authoress.—W. ¥. Courter Enquirer. 

It is a novel of undoubted power, and we have read no work of the kind since Jane Eyre, with 
so much pleasore and interest.—N. Y. Express. 


YOU HAVE HEARD OF THEM. 
NOW READY, A THIRD EDITION OF 
OU HAVE HEARD OF THEM: Being Sketches of St and Politicians, Painters, 
Composers, Ins‘rumentalists and Vocalists, Au'hors and Authoresses. By Q. With Por- 
traits on Steel of Horace Vernet and Julia Grisi. 12mo., cloih, $1 

Among them are: Guizot, Lady Blessington, Henry Clay, Gavaszi, Bayard Taylor, Edwin 
Landseer, Giulia Grisi, Vidoeg, the well-known Frencn Chief of Police, Horace Vernet, Balfe, 
Lola Montez, Thomas Moore, Jenny Lind, Benjamin Haydon, Lablache, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Gaetano, Donizetti, Lady Bulwer, Emanuel Geibel, Thomas Hood, Vivier the Horn Player, 

Carlotta Grisi, Berryer, Mendelssohn, Jules Janin, Miss Cashman, Cerito, Ary Scheffer, &e. 

ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 12mo., cloth, price $1. 

A series of personal sketches of distinguished individuals of all ages, embracing pen and ink por- 
traits of near sixty persons. from Sappho down to Mad»me de Stael. hey show much research, 
and poesess that interest which attaches to the private life of those whose names are known to fame. 
—New Haven Journal and Courier. : 

LOR&NZO BENONIT; or, Passages in the Life ot an I:alian. Edited by a Friend 


The Smells we Dislike, 











1 vol., 


o., $1. . 
This is one of the books occasionally met with, having a species of Taran‘ella power, charming 
the reader, and admitting of no ¢ ion in its perusal until the v lume is entirely completed, leav- 
ing him even then like lit'le Oliver, ‘‘askingi or more.’’—Evening Post. 

THE WORKINGMAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. Being the Autobiography of a Journey- 
man Printer. By Charles Manby Smith, author of ‘‘ Curiosities of London Life. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
Written by a man of genius and of most extraordinary powers of description. —Boston Traveller. 
A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of * Sicily, a Pilgrimage, 
“The Optimist,’’ &e. 0., cloth, 75 cents. : 
Commend us to this, for the ey book on England we ever read, always excepting Mac- 
ulay’s History.—Springfeld Evening Post. ; 

“ ‘A lively. cme whens a travels, ia which the author gives us his impressions of the castles, 
books, artists, authors, and other et cetera which camo in his way.— Zion's Herald. 

SIX YEARS IN INDIA; or. Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana. By Mrs. Colia 
w - ry 














has worked its way to a position waich can well endure searching oe In addition to the 
original savscribed capital, it now possesses an ample realized and invested fund, and a large and 
rapidly increas'ng income. 

‘The features recommending the Company to public favour are, the comparative lowness of its 
rates, which nevertheless afford a wider margin for contingencies than those of any other com- 
pany doing business on the continent—the investment of its funds in Canada at high rates of in- 
terest—economy in managsment—and a degree ef attentioa to colonial wants and peculiarities 
which none but a strictly Colonial Company can be expected to display. 

Amongst the branches of business undertaken by the Company are— 
. Sums payable at death, with or without: prefit. ’ : 
=) Assurances, payable on the party attaining a given age, or at death if it happen 
earlier. 
- Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorship. 
Annnities, immediate and deferred ps 
\. er <-~ —yenee securing sums payable at death if before a given age, or annuities 
thereafter. 
- Half credit assurances, one half of the premium for the first seven years remaining as a 


a 


. Industrial assurances, providing sums at death in small amounts, and also annuities without 
liability to continuous payments. Z 

&. Money received at interest or for aecamulation, at higher rates than are allowed by banks or 
savings’ banks. Five or s'x per cent. is paid by the Company on money temporarily 
or permanently deposited—the rate varying with the duration of the deposit and the no- 

tice given prior to withdrawal. : 
Persons assured in any of the first ffve seales, finding themselves unable to continue payment of 
their premiums, may exchange their policies fur others of smaller ts, d with 


2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $2. 
It is enlivened with countless pleasant anecdotes, and altogether is one of the most ateemiing 
and valuable works of the kind that we have met with for many a day.—Boston Traveller. 
She also gives us a clearer insight into the manners, Rowton, aia, aces oy ot om ome 
i i been able to obtain from any other work.—C€ ’ 4 
ral, in shat distant land, ‘ham we bave been a’ 7 ty oa Ot D, 34 Book a 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 

HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA; or, Impressions of the Society and Manners of the 

Russians at Home. By a Lady Ten Years Resident in that Country. 1 volume, 12mo., 

Engravings. Price $1 25. 

wi eke b > ver SAcrecable story-teller, never growing drowsy in her narrative, showing a 
quick sense of the comic, and chaiting away with ber readers in a tone of such charming confi- 
dence, that you can scarcely help feeling that rhe bas an eye to your own especial amusement.’’ 
—New York Tribune , 
« 1 interesting but an extraordinary work. The Authoress is not a person who 
has cus ieanae Ge country guide-book and note-book in hand. Hers is no fortwight in Russia, 
nor even the fruit of a long vacation trip. Strange to say, she really knows something of the peo- 
ple of whom she writes. She has lived ten years among them, moving in good general society, 
and seeking and finding constant opportunities of becoming acquainted with the habits of that 
most heterogeneous mass, which is called the Russian peo: le.””— The Gentil "s Mag 
‘© A descriptive narra’ive, which will not only gratify the curious, but instruct the learned as 
well.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 
‘* Her observations on Russian society and life relate to all classes of the Empire. * * * The 
volume unfolds the inner life of the Russian people; their social and religious sentiments and 
1 Worcester Palladium. 














further charges. 

Policies of five years’ standing purchased at a valuation. 

A policy on one life may be transferred to another healthy life, not of greater age than that in 
the policy at the time ofthe transfer ; the amount assured being thus made payable at the death 
of the substituted individual, who will stand in all respects in the position of his preaecessor. A 
small fee is charged upon the exercise of this privilege, whieh is designed to meet an apprehen. 
sion of loss often entertaiued oy parties who look forward to the possible discontinuance of their 
policies previous to death. THUS, M, SIMONS, Secretary. 

Hamilton, June, 1856. 


“It presents the observations of a clear-sighted, cultivated lady, dnring a long residence in 
Russia, * * * It is writtn in a very animated etyle. great deai of irformation is con- 
veyed, which ean hardly be tound eleewhere.”"—New York Evangelist. 

“We have read no book on Russia with more satisfaction.’’— Providence Journel. 
** Their domestic babits, their amu+ements, their manners in bigh and humble ife, their beha- 
viour to their superiors, and te their serfs, are very minutely described.’’—NV. ¥. Evening Post. 
IK MARVEL’S FUDGE-DOINGS. 2 vols.,12mo. Sth edition $2 00. 

1 





N. P, WILLIS’S RAG BAG, 1 vol., lime. 2nd edition. $1 25. 
Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., N. Y- 
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THe Albion. 











—_——————————— 
IRVING HOUSE. 

POPULAR AND WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT HAS RECENTLY UNDER- 

alterations to hotel It 


e meet the change now in the system. 
Foe HO DAY. May 21, on the ECROPEAN and AMERICAN PLAN combined, with 
ning-Rooms as heretofore ; with Table d’Hote in the Ladies’ whic 
be thrown open to the pudiic from the Chambers Street and Broadway It is ex- 
the Hotel will meet with the usual favour from the public ; also from families and perma- 
nent boarders —as every attention will be paid to guests at moderate charges. The Irving Heuse 
has been fewly furnished and _— throug’ with various improvements 1 
to be conducted - &F WILL’M. BURROUGHS, whois well known for his skill and gentlemanly 
deportment, which of itselt is a guarantee for its future success. The rooms will be charged for 
separately and prices governed according to size and location. 





ROCKAWAY, L.L, 1855. 


[THE ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 
on the 20th of the month. 

This Establishment comprises the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 8 or 5 family rooms, with private 
entrances, about 200 rooms si or cating, and I tages, furnished, in the Hotel Gar- 
dens, of various sizes and with or without board at the Hotel, as may be preferred. With an in- 
ereased ly of BATHING HOUSES, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC STABLES AND COACH 
HOUBES, in propertion to the d d of such an Establishment. 

The House wil! be provided in the most liberal manner and stocked with the CHOICEST WINES 
of every epyroves Seand. 

For t 








+ 





01 a large Bowne SaLoon, Bruiarp Room, Cricket GROUND 
Lapies’ AND GENTLEMEN’S ARCHERY GROUND and a permanent Band”are provid 

The Cooks, Waiters, &c., are selected French, German and American. 

The terms for the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high cost 
provisions, 


Rooms may ‘be selected at any time by calling on Mr. Jno. Gro. Barnsnives, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff Street, New York, where plans may be seen. : 


AVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 
HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to inform his numereus 
blic generally that the a”ove extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
eir cleammaieiion. There are in the house two splendid billiard tables (manufactured by Bass- 
ford), and several club rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentiemen wishing to form 
for own amusement. There is also in the house @ ling-Room, where differ - 
preTEE carder tent, cook asogura ofthe frat quality naedee 
as 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as w segars ooaane eens. 6 x 





HOUSE EAST 
friends and the 








-— 1 nt House, located on Fifth Ave- 
Bae 1.4. AfBsrica, i inued on the Et Pp lan, with- 
out any c of its beautiful furniture or the style of keeping which has been so much approved 
of by its patrons. apartments for tamilies or single gentlemen, lor to of any 


It contains 
1 of the public is respectfull . 
other Hotel in this country. The patronage » ALBERT CLARK, Proprietor. 


HEATH HOUSE. 

J NTAIN MINERAL SPRINGS, NEW JERSEY.—FRANCIS RIDER, 

CROOUST Fiban Wass Point Hotel,” West Point, 'N. ¥., would inform his friends and the 
public, that he has taken the above yy Summer Retreat, and that he will be ready for the 
reception of Visitors early in June. He begs most respectfully to acknowledge past favours, and 
returns his thanks to his friends and the public for the very liberal patronage he hus hitherto re- 
cel: and assures them that every exert'on will be made to merit its continuance. Tnose wish- 
ing to engage Rooms, can address 
'e -_ 1e 








im ‘* Heath House,’’ or New York Hotel, New York. 

Cars leave Jersey City, via Morris and Essex Railroad. at8 A.M.. and 4P.M., 
daily, for Hackettstown, where omnibuses are waiting to convey passengers to ‘‘ Heath House;’’ 
distance, 334 miles. 





NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has the largest, cheapest, and most 
sortment of 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS, IN THE UNITED STATES. 
PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 
weigh heavier ; Superphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, Poudrette, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 


: BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the [lus 
trated News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to anuualsut- 
seribers and to the wholesale trade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges, 
Volume 26 wiil with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
Coatinent of Eurepe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 
Books imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


FARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
applying, (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
A RETIRED Clergyman, restored to health in a few days, after many years of great nervous 
suffering is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the prescription 
used. Direct to Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 57 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALBION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 
HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS. 
he next Triennia! Division of Profits will be made in September next 
every THREE years.—Profits paid in CASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insu- 
rance at all ages, from 10 to 74 years. « ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN, 44 Wali-street. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 
ORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y¥.—Music at the 
REDUCED RATEs, One of the Largest and Best Selected Catalogues of Choice 
and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 
kinds of Instruction Books of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 
rious instruments by the first masters. 
THE LARGEST AsSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
ofall kinds to be found in the Union 
HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianos, with the elegance and 
ay. of structure of the Square Pianos. 
. GILBERT & CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the Zolian, with iron frames 
and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 
PIANOS of « large number of other manufacturers. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti-s at great bargains. 
s&s. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Equal Temperament, to which was re- 
Washjagton, D. C. Melodeons of other 


let. 























cently awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, 





Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

WARD BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
STRUMENTS, No. ’7 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

su! ber has constantly on hand a largeand well-assorted Stock of Flutes, Claricnettes, 

lets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instruments. 

Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 

for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 

d s, &e., &e.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 
8 ished on short notice and on the most reasonable 
A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. 





EDWARD BAACK. 





OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
aris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIC for Mercantile purposes, Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 
Broxelles, Heidelberg, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, 
Le Haye, 


Leipsic, 
Lucerne, 
Lisbon, 
Li 


Malta, Rome, 
Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Marseilles, Seville, 


y » Sienne, 

Messina, Smyrna, 
Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Strasbourg, 
ey — 

aples, este, 

ice, Turin, 
Venise, 


Vienna, 
Wiesbaden, 
Zurich. 





resden, 
rence, London, 
Franktort-s-M., Livourne, 
I Pan, 
Palermo, 
Pisa, 
Prague, 
Riga, 
Pr in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
t. 





ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the day. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
William Street, New York. 


I* CASKS 
cians and 





MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., 


ANKE No. 48 William Street, New York 
BaNccrae Perrone Ve B rar ihe'lloelvg Onn? issue Foreign 
Alexandria, 


Carlsruhe, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Rotterdam, 

th Canton, Rio de Janeiro, 
St. Petersburg, 
Strasbourg, 
bm nna, 

Myrna, 
Seville, , 
Stettin, 
Shanghai, 
Singapore, 
Syeney, N.S. W. 


Lisbon, 
Madrid, 
Malta, 
Marseilles, 
Mil 





ira, 
Melbourne, Aus, 
Napies, 








Ceylon ] Palermo, 
20, © ’ ,yous, isa. 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR aEDt4 OEP CHINA ON 
B thes and Aguncicc as ATION OF LOND 
Canton Shanghai, 
Bombay, 
GREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANE OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON 
Branches and cies at 7 " 
Mai Newcastle, ....... 
Brisbane and Ipswich... ... 


Melbourne, Geelong, 
Castlemaine... ... cscessssccccesess 
Ballarat 


Gandharst AGES. .odsced «000 cbe0d 600 000 oe 
Ovens Agency. 


Zurich, 
sue ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 


: Calcutta, 
Hong Kong, Madras, 


eee cececcecscsecs eves Hunter River, 
oseeeeseesess Moreton Bay. 


Kyneton. 
++eeeseseMount Alexander, 


o cece ve Bendigo, 





BLANE BOCES, PAPER, & SCSONERY. 

LOT tree f the stores in the n 

S z e2a5 me, 20 and vite. rect tite the attention of Merchants to po 

Assortment of Blank Books and vy-y—y which they offer at reasonable rates. 
Blank Books, Ruled and Bound to any Pattern, made of the best American and English 


Bir Heads, Business Cand, | Checks, Notes, Draits, Bills of Lading, Bills of Exchange, &c., 

Lithograph Printed to order. 

suitable for Banks, Insuranee Offices, Counting-houses, Steres, Offices, &c., con- 

— x. B.—The Albion subscribers can have their Volumes carefully bound. See specimen at 
office. 





A oS ) eh EXTENSIVE 
° HAVING REMOVED TO } 7 
J . 45,0, Comm 1g their old stand No. 52) Fulton Street, New York, would invite 
the attention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured and Imported Stock of FISH- 
ING and general SPORTING TACKLE. 

Every wy a of Fishing Tackle made to order. 

J. & J. C. C. would particularly call the attention ot Gentleman Amateurs in Canada, to 
their Salmon and Trout Rods. : 

J. & J. C. C. have continually on hand a choice selection of Dixon ¢ Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
Fancy Cuilery and most articles in the Sporting line. 


ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, &c., &c. 


Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberal. 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 
E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 
« Smith’s highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to furnish families, hotels, drag- 
gists and the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original purity, avd from the remark- 
able success it has already attained are warranted in saying that it is far superior to any ether 
article in the market. 








ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
A dic aa gonenie Pale cet hweraad Poctign Hewepepes 
‘om aries mer’s Unive n a 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST 


ARTHUR WILLMER, A 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street 
10 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 


NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT C Yy 
EXCEEDS IN UTILITY THE FAR-FAMED ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR. 
GOURAUD. Its properties for removing Tan, Freckles, Sunbure, Discolourations, Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chafes and every species of cutaneous eruptions, bor- 
on the miraculous. Not the least among the recommendations of this iuestimable Soap is its 
flotability ; it can be used in hard, or even salt water—thus rendering it available at sea, where 
of course, the luxury of limpid Croton is out of the question. Hundreds of our naval o an 
ship-masters bear witness to its exalted merits. 
R. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE eradicates enperfluous hair from any part of the 


Dy. G.’s INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE is another article of primary importance 
inasmuch as it will instantly change red, grey, or white hair to a beautiful brown or black. One 
touch of GOURAUD’S ROUGE gives to the palest face the healthful hue of the moss rose, and 
is absolutely i ble by bh orrubbing. LILY WHITE, when applied to the skin, 
heightens to an actentesing Geese e brilliancy of the complexion 

AIR RESTORATIVE not onl 


restores lost hair, but pre ents its falling out, and renders 
stiff, wiry hair soft, silky, curly and glossy ; cures dandraff. 


. Found at the old established depot 
67 Walker Street, first store from Broadway, Callender, 88 South 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


DOCTOR HOOFPLAND'S 
ELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M. 
Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., will effectually cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous Debiiity, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :— 

Coxstipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the St h, Sour Er i Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and difficult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits. 

The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and adaptation to the diseases for which it is reeommended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivalled by any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its favour given by the most prominent aud well-known Physicians and indi- 
viduals, in all parts of the country is immense. 

Principal office and Manufactory, 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For sale by C. H. Ring and A. B. & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dealers in 
Medicine everywhere. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatabl fficaci 


P sate an 
Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabla bas become very 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably preved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale an etail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) et 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 
T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhanu, ue & Co., 
Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackma’ ruggists, 


t, 
Floor), New York. 




















For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co. 
on feeatwee, Clements & Bloodgood, 
Charleston, 8. C. 





DELLUO’S BISCATINE 
OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS.—THIS DELICIOUS AND HEALTHY 
Substance is now in eral use, and is moomnned by those who use it and by Physicians 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED food that can be given to Children. 

It is Sveporeeee and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWELS, as it does not sour on 
the stomach as occurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
half-pound papers. 

Prepared only and for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries and 
Chemists, 685 BROADWAY, 8 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth Avenue, Manufae- 
turers of the celebrated RACAHOUT DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children ; 
and have constantly on hand all the most approved DIETETICS for Infants, selected always of 
the first quality and with great care. 


HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 

thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. : 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three boitles will cure thie worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will care the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism, 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula, 
= is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

8 taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ba’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it inevery case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
eld people of sixty. I have seen poor, ays wormy looking cnildren, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick beadache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 

ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been co:tive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from four days to a week. here is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother, To- 
ronto ; John Birks, Montreal. 








THE Greatest Discovery of the Age is Ayer’s Cathartic Pills.— 
They don’t help Complaints, but they cure them. One Box has cured Dyspepsia. Two 
Boxes have cured the worst cases of Scrofula. Two Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box al- 
ways cures the Jaundice. Three Boxes are sure to cleanse the svstem from Boils—often less than 
one does 1t. Two Boxes have completely cured the worst of Ulcers on the Legs. Small doses 
seldom fail to cure the Piles. One dose cures the Headache arising from a toul stomach. Strong 
doses often repeated expel every Worm from the body. They should be given to children, who 
are always more or less afflicted with this scourge. As a gentle Physic they have no equal. One 
Box cures derangement ef the Liver. Half a Box cures acold. They purity the blood, and 
thus strike at the foundation of every disease. As a Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the 
world. They are purely vegetable, and can do no harm, but do plish an u 
amount of > 

ARE You Sicx !—Then you can’t be cured teosoon. Don’t delay until your complaint is in- 
curable, and then mourn when it is too late.—Four fifths of all the disease- which people the 
chureh-yards, might be cured by Ayer's Cathartic Polls, if taken in season.—Don’t go dragging 
through the Spring, faint, es and listless, because your blood is loaded with bile, Don’t pa- 
rade yourself round the world, covered with Pimples, Blothes, Ulcers, Sores and all or any of 
the unclean diseases of the Skin, because your Stomach and Bowels need strengthening into 
healthy action. Ayer’s Pills set these things right as surely as Water quenches fie. They pu- 
rify the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity which you can feel as 
quick as they aretaken. They are the one great medicinal wonder o the ege, recognised by all 
who know tbeir virtues, and many thousands know them. Take the Cherry Peetoral tor a 
Cough, and the Pills for all derangements requiring a purgative medicine, 

Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Maxs., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE 
SPECIFIC.—For the Prevention and Cure of INTERMITTENT and REMITTENT FE- 
VERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and all other forms of disease which have a common origin in Malaria or 
Miasma. This subtle atmospheric poison which at certain sexsons is unavoidably inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists,—North, South, East or West,—and 
will every where yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 

This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons ofevery age, sex or cordition and 
it will not substitute tor one disease others stil] worse, as 1s too often the result in the treatment 
by Quinine, Mercury, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not a part cle of any of 
Which is admaitied into this preparation. p - { 

e rietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results from the use of th 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA. + r igang 

It willentirely protectany resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
Miasme Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who bave euffered for any length of time, from one 
tedirections. years, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use accoroing 

{ will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Ague diseases, su . 
neral debility, night sweats, ete. The pations at once begins to recover appetite and te 
and continues until a permanent and radical cure is effected. ° 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and al] classes. Farmers and all 
abouring men, by acopting it as a preventative, will be free from Agve or Bilious attacks in that 
season of the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most valuable one to them. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 
n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made te the trade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the artisle will be consigned 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in ev sry section of the country. 

A RHODES, Treg teter, Providence, R. I. 
NG 


JA ) 
AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER & CO., and ©. H. . Boston, WE 
POTTER. Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers Gud. ae 








LIQUORS. 
(TAPP isis COGNAC BRANDY. ...2....0000 ++. 


Hennessy’s 1846 -” - one BGs coe 06s coe specs 

These Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. 

Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Rum...... ......... 

Ramsay’s ‘“‘ Crown’ Whiskey................ 

Scheidam Schnapps, ............... Tr ererarererr ery tite 

Assorted Cases for the Country Gannhadeaaneed -ebbete tne ees and 

Chas. Heidseick’s and Mumm’s Champagne, Wholesale Price.. .$14 00 qts. 
“ ” Cabinet in Oases............ 18 

5 
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Ses: S88 Ess 


Claret, Fine Margaux 
= Haut ae aa Vallette, vintage 1844 
in Caske at various prices. 
Sole Agent for ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, Wholésele and Retail, in Caskso 
9, 18, and 60 Gallous, and in Bott.es. ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York, 
B@ Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casu. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent, Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis. 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on * conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation of a g head of hair. It is now — by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage. It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been Leyond all precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority hes been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 

(Shaving) a decided luxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washin 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAV ;'8.8 HANOE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of & ., Montreal ; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER- 
SHAW , Hamilton; GEO. E MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.8. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and os Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughort the World. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly y toth ds of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PWRIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tual article ever discovered is Dk. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices ¢f SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, yoy with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasOed by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never fafled to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arisirg from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six botiles has cured the woret cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA, ERysiriILas, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial aw py and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties*of the bloed. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by all Druggists, A. CUSHMAN & CO. 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part of the United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No, 26 Cornhill, Londen, 
Capital £500, 0 Sterling. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre 
maium as guarantee safety to the Office. 

Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-haif of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any respons bility or guarantee persona! or otherwise ; nor willthe policy (the 
only security) be required fo be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate pay 
pa of ene half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual 
Cash value. 

Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colouies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
J. Elliottson, M.D. F. R. 8. Clement Tabor, | 
E. 8S. Symes, Hugh Croft, 
oseph Thompson, A. C. Barclay. 

Charles Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal Holmes, A. La Rocque. E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 

yereene $9Sn 0S Ree Rev. J. Flannagan. Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Halifax, N.8 Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, 
rs Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor, 











John Moss, 
J. Leander Starr, 
T. Colley Grattan, 


C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


St. John, N. B.... ... soveel 


w. J. Starr, Agent. 
Bt, John’s, Newfoundland, § 1/,W., Hovles, Hom. oe ay: Hon. J. Nosed, Hon. 


JAMES B. CHAPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D, MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, 
ce—MONTREAL, 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
OFFICE, NO. 68 WALL STREET. 
N the 26th nst., the following gentlemen were elected Directors of this Company for 
om: 


nual : 

Nathaniel Richards, Thos. W. Pearsall, John Steward 

Samuel F. Mott, Richard Tighe, Lyman Denison 

William F Mott, Peter Cooper, Edvin D. Morgan, 

William, W. Fox, L. 8. Suarez, Sidney Mason, 

Rufus L, Lord, Henry Elsworth, John Caswell, 

Robert B. Minturn. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, NATHANIEL RICHARDS, 
wae unanimously elected President, for the ensuing year. 

This Company, with a capital and surplus near $300,000, paid in and safely invested, continues 
to insure against loss or damage by Fire, stocks of Merchandise, household furniture, buildings, 
ships in port and their cargoes, on as favourable terms as similar institutions. 

WILLIAM P. PALMER, Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
bed COMPANY offers the follewing, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken, 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the rantual scale, 
NEW YORK REFEREES, 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul, 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | 
James Gallatin, ane 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 


E L. Jarvis, Agent, 





Thomas Barron, 
Jonathan Thorn, 
Augustus H. Ward, 
Moses Taylor, 
James Colles, 





Stage of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, 
John H. Hicks, Esq 


Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
Hon. Judge Campbell, 
| John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th St 
GEO. M. KNEVITT Generai Agent for the United States. ” 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 
HIS COMPANY is now prepares to take risks to and from any part of the United States, 
inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, on all descriptions o 
property excepting vessels and bottom: y. 
TRUSTEES. 
William Kent, . 8. Barnes, 
Alfred Edwards, 


C. Hadden, 

L. P. Morton, J. E. Hanford, 

Wm. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, 

John J. Haines, 

Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 

F. W. Meyer, Thos, Eakin, 

John B. Arthur, Theo. McNamee, 
ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WM. LECONEY Vice President. 


PACIFIC AND INDIAN OCEANS. 
PIONEER LINE OF AUSTRALIAN PACKETS, CARRYING THB 
United States Mail by contract. 
SYDNFY, MELBOURNE, AND HOBART TOWN. 
SAILING MONTHLY. 
Saloon Cabin Passoge, $225.—Second Cabin Passage, $150.—Third Cabin, $125. 
The following Ships are at present in the Line : 
EDWARD Capt. CoLsy. FLYING SCUD,. ..Capt. Capt. Bearsz. 
ALBERT FRANKLIN.Capt. Lone. eee -Capt. Wuitine. 
NIGHTINGALE,,....Capt. MATHER. WINDWARD Capt. B. Suita. 
GERTRUDE... ....Capt. Puinney.-| TROPIC... ...E. R. Smits. 
OCEAN QUEEN... .......+005 eve cccsecece . HALE. 
All the above are strictly first-class Ships, provided with every necessary to insure comfort 
and safety. The success that has attended the Pioneer Line is postage unprecedented, Out of 
upwards ot four Thousand Passergers but three deaths bave occurred. 
PR ha - oa forwarded by special agreement to Batavia, Manilla, Singapore, Calcutta, aD 


8q. 








4. Cc. ae. 

8 pard Gandy, 
C.F Milnor, 
Edwin Thorn, 
Martin Bates, Jun., 
Wm. M. Richards, 
T. B. Merrick, 

G. D. H. Gillespie, 


J.K. Lh pee 
Edward Lambert, 
Fred. B. Bet 
Richard Patrick, 
W. H. Me'len, Arthur Leary, 
U. A. Murdock, 
Robert Slimimon, 
A. Wesson, 


Bens. A. OnpeRDONK, Secretary. 





ong Kong. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to R. W. CAMERON, 


6 Bowling Green, and 116 Wall street 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE.- SOLE REGULAR.LINE. 
SECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on te 
42 1st of each month, as follows :— 

New York, Havre. 

16th February. 
16th June. 
16th October, 
16th March, 
16th July. 
16th November, 
16th Aogril. 


8T. DENIS, 
Follansbee, master. 


8ST. NICOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


MERCURY, 
French, master. peg ao. 


A : 16th May. 
WILLIAM TEL } 4 te eee ceeeee y 
*unck, maste 16th September, 
J. Funck, “4 Cocccoccccoccccccecsoc® MOR January. 
They are all on 7 New York jae vessels, provi with all requisite articles am Be = 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men experience in th trade. e 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 4 as . 
is sent to the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any 
incurred. BOYD 


charge but those actual 
& HINCKEN, Agents. 
.161 Pear) street, 








WM. YOUNG, 
S. J. ARERN, 


W. YOUNG & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 





